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Disadvantages of Working in Miniature 
DAVID J. COOK 


Dealing Especially with the Amateur or Semi-Projessional Endeavoring to 
Com pete with the Old, Experienced Practitioner, but Embarrassed 
by Limited Working-Tools and Working-Conditions. 


N speaking of the average amateur or semi-professional, one is brought to 

realize the truth of the old aphorism concerning certain individuals whose 

steps lead where angels fear to tread. Yet it is not all recklessness shown 

by these workers, but rather a lack of knowledge, or immature judgment. 
That the tyro is endowed with a great deal of courage and perseverance, instance 
his pitiful efforts to realize a great ambition, struggling with a small meniscus 
or, at best, rectilinear lens; box or roll-film camera; developing and fixing expo- 
sures, one at a time, in the same tray, and in one no larger than the plate or print; 
working under a similar burden in getting out positive prints; hampered by 
meager washing-facilities for both plates and prints; expecting to turn out prize- 
pictures worthy of salon honors with old, out-of-date and cheap equipment, and 
under conditions which prevailed and governed the production of photographs 
in the early years of experimental photography. Thanks to our worthy teachers 
and wide-awake manufacturers, no good excuse exists now for one employing 
these primitive tools and being controlled by old, inadequate methods and 
processes, because of the provision for one at the present day, and the compara- 
tive inexpensiveness of equipment required. The simplicity of processes and ease 
with which one can turn out most excellent pictures when working with proper 
tools and under favorable conditions — which are but sensible conditions — 
cause picture-making to be one of the most charming, pleasant and lucrative of 
the art-sciences. 

Photography is a work of the heart, head and hand, and the making of a 
picture-photograph is as much an accomplishment, and contributes as much to 
the welfare of the individual and nation as does music, poetry, painting, and arts 
and crafts in general. It behooves one, then, to surround himself with suitable 
tools, appliances and utensils, and work along lines of least resistance, employ- 
ing such methods and processes as will enable him to turn out pictures with ease 
and certainty. 
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Of the many undesirable qualities and imperfections likely to develop 
through lack of knowledge of fundamental principles, poor equipment and un- 
favorable working-conditions, may be mentioned, first and foremost, untruth- 
fulness or uncharacteristic delineation of the object or individual photographed. 
This is due to employing a single lens, a wide-angle lens or one of too short a 
focus; too high or too low elevation of the camera; or to camera not being level, 
and camera-back out of the perpendicular. Distortion of the image is a most se- 
rious and glaring defect, and is well-nigh unpardonable, of greater importance 
than permanency; for if the image be not true and characteristic of the individ- 
ual, then all that follows, to the finish of the print, will count for naught. The 
writer is led to emphasize this important point from the fact that much more 
depends upon the lens employed than most workers realize. It must be recti- 
linear, of as long focus as bellows draw and boundaries of the average room will 
permit, so that perspective will be true (a long-focus lens is necessarily a narrow- 
angle lens, so that distortion from this cause is obviated). For best results, the 
lens should also possess a flat field, and cover the plate, for which it is listed, up 
to the circle of illumination. It should be as fast as is consistent with depth of 
focus. It is obvious that such a lens, in the hands of the capable worker, is a 
great power, and fully worth the nominal price asked by the manufacturer. 
One cannot hope for good results when using a lens of limited illumination and 
covering-power, especially for portraiture in residences, or even in a room lighted 
by a skylight, as a studio. The exposure necessary to full-timed negatives, made 
under such conditions, would be so great that all expression and naturalness 
would be lost — not to mention the great possibility of movement on the part of 
the sitter. Lack of covering-power and equal and uniform illumination to the 
circle of imagery necessitates the use of a very small diaphragm, destroying 
working-speed, very materially lengthening exposure, and seriously restricting 
and effectively putting one out of the running with the professional. 

Avoid the showy camera-equipment. As a usual thing a finely-finished, 
showy camera is fitted with a medium or poor quality lens. It is the camera 
that sells the outfit. One should bear in mind, however, that it is the lens that 
takes the picture. The camera, stripped of all cant, is merely a light-tight box, 
and if it is a question of a showy camera and poor lens, medium quality lens and 
camera, or high-grade lens and plain camera, one should choose the latter by 
all means. Brass and lacquer, trappings and compactness, contribute very little, 
if any, to picture-taking qualities of equipment. These are talking-points, noth- 
ing more. For serious work one should choose a stand-camera, a square bellows 
instrument, and one having great latitude of rising and falling front. And please 
note that stability is a very essential feature, and should not be sacrificed to 
weight. Stability and weight are synonymous. 

One other very important factor, overlooked or ignored by the beginner, 
and closely connected with working-quality of the lens, and possible success in 
the practice of photography, is the matter of size of picture. Few stop to con- 
sider that the scope of one’s work is dependent, to a very great extent, upon the 
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THE BREAKING WAVE 


WILLIAM NORRIE 


scope of lens employed. Why one will be hampered and stifle his individuality 
by the insignificance of a small photograph is beyond comprehension. It can- 
not be a matter of first cost of equipment, nor of excess cost of material con- 
sumed, that one chooses a small camera. In fact, it is economy in the end to 
make large work. One will not then snap at everything, making a dozen ex- 
posures, trusting in some mysterious manner one will get a good picture. On 
the contrary, he will exercise caution and judgment, making every move count, 
wasting not a plate. This will result in fewer exposures, but more good pictures, 
increased interest, greater knowledge, more pleasure and encouragement in one’s 
work. Certain it is, that no great satitfaction can be gotten from viewing a mis- 
cellaneous, motley collection of little photographs. 

First cost of equipment should be considered, not an expenditure, but an 
investment, whereby the product of one’s labors and mind bring substantial 
and adequate returns in cash. It should be remembered that but a limited mar- 
ket exists for small pictures, practically none at all as compared with large work. 
One is expected to give this kind of work away, and such work is valued accord- 
ingly. To the possessor of a large camera, however, an unlimited field is open — 
as “at-home” portraiture, for which the amateur is especially fitted to compete 
with the professional. Then there is view and architectural photography, com- 
mercial and group work, all netting him a nice income if he is equipped to care 
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WILLIAM NORRIE A DREAM OF THE SEA 


for it, and from this source he can speedily discharge the original cost of 
outfit. 

Buying cheap and small instruments may be likened to a would-be musician 
purchasing a cheap violin or piano. The discord produced and unappreciative- 
ness manifest by one’s friends must soon discourage and disgust the performer, 
and the career which was planned with so much pleasure comes to a sudden 
end, with loss to all. 

Perhaps one of the strongest truths advanced in favor of pictures of gen- 
erous proportions was given at the recent Convention of Photographers of Amer- 
ica, at Dayton, by one of the most successful (successful as an artist and in a 
financial way)— Mr. Wm. L. Koehne, of Chicago. Mr. Koehne said: “‘ Large 
pictures not only command better prices and are in greater demand than small 
ones, but they are better pictures — better because one has greater scope to dis- 
play and arrange the figure and accessories; better because, being larger and, 
therefore, more noticeable, one is led to exercise greater care in selection of pose. 
Details are more prominent, and must receive thoughtful attention. The prin- 
ciples of art are likely to be more closely observed, resulting in superior pictures 
— not mere photographs, or records of fact, but pictures by photography, classed 
as works of art, and valued as such!’”’ These statements of Mr. Koehne’s were 
backed by reports taken from the daily ledger, and in all instances where he 
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WILLIAM NORRIE BECALMED 


made larger pictures than those ordered in the regular run of business he in- 
creased the volume of business from as much again to ten times this amount. 
Statements of such nature, coming, as they do, from a gentleman of high moral 
standing and national reputation, are conclusive. 

One is standing in his own light when he purchases small equipment, and 
is controlled by limited conditions. It is an expenditure —a waste of capital 
and time, an outlay — practically lost. 

Epritor’s NotEe.— In the second of the series of articles by Mr. Cook, he will treat of limited 
working-conditions; describe home-made apparatus and utensils which make for success, types of 
cameras and lenses, and sizes which will place the beginner or semi-professional in position to realize 
upon his investment. 
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Architectural Telephotography 
MAURICE HOUGHTON 


HERE are many details about churches and the like which cannot be 
taken upon a sufficiently large scale with an ordinary lens, or require 
staging to enable the camera to be brought near to them. In these 
cases a telephoto lens is of very great use to the serious worker, and 
if he is bent on making photographs of a record nature, is almost indispensable. 

Camera.— It is desirable that the camera should be of the long-focus type, 
although triple extension is not desirable, on account of the increased liability to 
vibrate. Vibration is the greatest trouble that has to be faced in telephotography, 
and as a more than usually heavy lens has to be used in conjunction with a 
camera at a long extension, the probability of movement during the exposure is 
considerable. A camera of the square-bellows type is the best. It should have a 
good swing-back, because the camera will often have to be tilted from twelve to 
twenty degrees. The stand must be very rigid, as the slightest vibration will 
quite spoil a telephotograph. 

Plates.— Always use orthochromatic plates of a medium speed, and have 
them backed. 

Focusing.— On account of the poor illumination, a focusing-glass is abso- 
lutely necessary. The ground-glass screen should have in the center an ordinary 
microscope cover-glass, cemented to it by means of Canada Balsam, with a fine 
hair stretched across the cover-glass. The focusing-glass is adjusted till this hair 
is in focus, and then is used to determine whether the portion of the view in- 
cluded by the cover-glass is in focus. Very exact focusing can thus be obtained. 

Light.— Diffused light is better than direct sunshine, and subjects with a 
bright light behind them should be avoided. 

Magnifications— The rule for finding the magnification produced at a 
given camera extension is: 

Divide the distance from the focusing-screen to the back of the negative lens 
by the focal length of the negative lens, and add. For example: 

Focus of negative lens=2 inches. Distance from screen to back of negative 
lens = 12 inches. 

Then the magnification 'y + 1 = 7 diameters. 

To find the F. value oj the telephoto system: 

Divide the F. value of the positive lens by the magnification. For example: 

Magnification=7 diameters. Stop used in positive lens is $. Then the 
F. value of the system =F. 49. 

Exposure.— The exposure increases directly with the square of the magnifi- 
cation. For example: if the exposure for a subject is one-half a second at F. 32 
with the positive lens, and by adding the negative lens we get four magnifications, 
then the exposure will be 4 x 4’ or 4 x 16; that is, eight seconds. This is an ac- 
curate method, but not very easy to work out in the field. The best way is to 
mark four or five extensions on the baseboard of the camera, say eight, ten, 
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twelve, fourteen and sixteen inches, and then make out a reference-card, some- 
thing like what is shown below, and fix it in the lid of our camera-bag. 


(For a telephoto combination, having a negative lens of two inches focus.) 






































Camera extension in inches .......-..-- 8 10 12 14 16 | 
" Magnifications ...............-.--- | §| 61 7 8| 9 | 
Equivalent Aperture at F. 7 in pos. lens. . ~ f/35 j/42 ‘f/49 1/59| [/63 
De. at F. so in pos. lems... . +... f/50| [/60| f/70| {/80) f/go 
De. at F. sg im pos. tens .....--.-... i/75\ f/o0| f/105| f/120| f/135 
| Do. at F. 22impos.lens ........... f/110}| {/132| f/154| f/176 | f/198 


Subjects jor Telephotographs.— All our cathedrals and many of our churches 
and abbeys contain much detail-work — gargoyles, statues in niches, corbels and 
the like, which cannot be taken with an ordinary lens on account of their position. 
Take, for example, the Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury Cathedral, which is 
probably one of the most perfect structures that Gothic architecture, inspired by 
the loftiest purpose that ever stimulated the work of any art, has produced. The 
ordinary photograph gives a very good general idea of the whole, but to under- 
stand what marvelous detail there is in this work one has to employ telephotog- 
raphy. Gargoyles and corbels form interesting pictures, many of them taking 
very grotesque forms. The capitals of pillars, statues in niches, pinnacles and 
parts of flying buttresses all make effective studies, and are quite out of the reach 
of any ordinary lens; but yet are surely well worth the taking, even though they 
be only as a record. 

Points to Remember. 

1. Use a spirit-level, and see that the back of your camera is upright. 

2. Take your time when focusing, and make sure you have got your picture 
sharp. 

3. Be careful not to shift the camera when pulling out the slide of the plate- 
holder. A very slight movement will take the subject out of the field. 

4. Be careful, when taking off the cap, not to set the camera vibrating. 

5. Don’t be afraid of giving a full exposure. Over, rather than under-ex- 
pose. 

6. Use backed orthochromatic plates, and when developing aim at getting 
good ‘“‘contrasty” negatives. 

7. Make a few trial exposures on the same subject with the same stop, and 
compare them. You will then soon learn what exposure to give. 

8. Don’t be disheartened because your first attempts are poor. Try again 
on the same subject until you do get a good one.— The Practical Photographer, 
No. 8. 
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WILLIAM NORRIE “THOU ART SOUNDING ON, THOU MIGHTY SEA 


Photographing Statues 
RICHARD PERCY HINES, B. E. 


N almost every city of this broad land of ours, as well as in the foreign 

cities, there are to be found statues, in greater or less number, either of per- 

sons who have won local fame, those who have achieved national distinc- 

tion, or of the great men whom the whole civilized world has honored for 
their noble and great lives, or for their benefactions to mankind. 

These statues are very varied in their design and artistic effect, and always 
furnish attractive subjects for the great army of traveling amateur photogra- 
phers, as well as for those amateurs who are residents of the places where the 
statues have been erected; and it is my purpose in this article to give the results 
of some of my experience and methods in photographing statues, in the hope 
that those reading this article, who have not been successful in this line of pho- 
tography, may be enabled to obtain more satisfactory results. 

The great majority of statues consist of a bronze figure, mounted upon a 
marble or other stone pedestal, and usually the most difficult part of the problem 
is the preservation of detail, both in the bronze figure and the stone pedestal. 
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Most failures are due to under-exposure, giving results which show the fig- 
ure, without detail, silhouetted against the background, usually the sky; while 
the pedestal, upon which the figure is mounted, appears as a mass of blank 
whiteness, also devoid of detail. Long exposure and careful development alone 
can give the necessary texture and character to both the stone and the metal. 
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RICHARD PERCY HINES ROCHAMBEAU 


As in the other branches of photography, here also the question of the right 
light is an all-important one; and to make an exposure when the light doesnot fall 
upon and illuminate the statue properly is to invite almost certain failure in the 
result. In my own work I have obtained the best results with a good, bright 
light, about three-quarters of the subject being in bright sunlight, the rays fall- 
ing at an angle approximating forty-five degrees. Never attempt to photograph 
statues with the sun shining directly overhead, as flatness is sure to result. 
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The photographs illustrating this article were all made in Washington, D.C., 
during my residence there. That city furnishes a wealth of handsome and costly 
statues, presenting a great opportunity for photography of this nature. They 
were made only after a study of the lighting at different times of the day, and 
taken when the light was most suitable. 








RICHARD PERCY HINES LAFAYETTE 


A good, stout tripod is indispensable, as it is usually necessary to use the 
rising-front and not infrequently the swing-back, too, in order to get rid of too 
much foreground. I generally employ a small stop, either U. S. 32 or 64, to ob- 
tain sharpness, and I give a full exposure. I have used Cramer’s Medium Iso- 
chromatic plates almost invariably and find them admirably adapted to the work 
in hand; but any of the many good plates on the market will give satisfactory 


results. 
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WILLIAM NORRIE SUNSET 


For developing I have long used a pyro formula, having returned to pyro 
after trying numerous other developing-agents. My formula and method of 
procedure are as follows: 

Stock Solution 


Sodium sulphite (dessicated) ...............-.... I ounce 
Sodium carbonate (dessicated) .................. + ounce 
EE S44is haber eeeleieancieteuarvecsieeees 12 ounces 


Take one ounce of stock solution, twelve grains of dry pyro and five to seven 
ounces of water. First add the required amount of stock solution to one ounce 
less than the required amount of water, and in the ounce of water remaining dis- 
solve the twelve grains of dry pyro. At first, add only one-half ounce of this pyro 
solution to the water and stock solution mixture, giving a weak developer in 
which to start the developing. When the detail is almost all out, pour off this de- 
veloper and add to it the remaining half-ounce of water having the pyro dis- 
solved therein, and finish development with this solution, thus obtaining whatever 
density may be desired. This, of course, like all pyro developers, oxidizes 
rapidly, and I never attempt to use it over or keep it, but make up a new portion 
each time. Any other developer the amateur is accustomed to using will answer, 
provided it is used in a weak solution, and tentatively, as I have outlined. In 
your development always aim to secure ample detail and considerable softness 
rather than overmuch density. 
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Contrasty Negatives and the Remedies 
JAMES THOMSON 
ss OOT and whitewash” is descriptive of a great deal of the amateurish 
output at the present time, more especially that of the snap-shot variety. 
Bad as are conditions, however, there has been considerable improve- 
ment in the last half a dozen years. For this we have to thank such 
investigators as Watkins, of factorial system repute, and the Eastman Kodak 
Company, which put his theories to the test of actual practice on a world-wide 
scale. People simply had to sit up and take notice whether they would or no. 

Some seven, eight or nine years ago it was customary to print from con- 
trasty negatives on Regular Carbon Velox, than which there could be nothing 
more unsuitable for that special purpose — Carbon Velox and the like for soft 
negatives or not at all. 

With the varied assortment of gaslight papers at our service to-day it is an 
easy matter to secure a suitable emulsion with which to obtain a well-gradated 
print. 

For contrast-producing Carbon Velox a specially soft negative is essential, 
and we well know the average amateur snap-shot negative has been far from 
what is known as soft, when made, as regards exposure, through the medium of 
inexpensive cameras fitted with single achromatic objectives working at a small 
aperture. 

The cameras that appeal to the many are, of course, those offering the most 
for the money, such instruments being of necessity furnished with the simplest 
of lenses — lenses having many of the defects belonging to the ordinary magni- 
fying-glass and precluding, as they do, the employment of an opening larger than 
stop £/16, while a shutter speed of 3's of a second is usual. 

Apart from distortion and exaggeration of objects in the foreground, due to 
shortness of focal length, there are other defects in the image, notably the curving 
of straight lines near the margins. Hence the not unusual depiction of curving 
and toppling walls when street-scenes are attempted. 

Furthermore, in snap-shot work with such outfits bright sunshine is essential, 
pictures taken on the shady side of a sunlit city street in midsummer being greatly 
under-timed. In fact, instead of a speed of »'s of a second one would require for 
such conditions ¢ of a second, or the use of a larger stop, which only a better lens 
would permit. The doublet or rapid rectilinear would permit of this large open- 
ing, giving four times the speed. 

To start with, then, it will be admitted that fully ninety per cent of the so- 
called instantaneous views taken with cheap cameras are under-timed. The 
shadows are as black as ink, and sometimes the half-tones also, while the high- 
lights, including the sky, are represented by white paper. When we realize how 
small a portion of either pure white or intense black there is in nature, it can be 
readily seen how untrue a representation of actuality is here recorded. The same 
lens, given ample time, would, no doubt, have given a truthful representation. 
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Most snap-shot performances, then, are under-timed, the result being that, in 
the endeavor to secure detail in the shadows, development is unduly prolonged. 
As a consequence, what are to be high-lights in the picture are represented in the 
negative by opacity so great that the finger cannot be seen through it; the shadows 
are represented by clear glass, innocent of detail, as are also the high-lights. 

The whitewash characteristic, however, is not confined to amateur effort 
and inexpensive outfits. It will be found where least expected, and that is in 
professional portraiture, when the entire figure sometimes has an appearance of 
being sprinkled with powdered chalk. Here, however, it may be said that this 
whitewash effect is most often due to over-development rather than under- 
exposure. The flesh-tones consequently become clogged up, the beautiful 
texture of human flesh being quite buried by the excessive deposit of metallic 
silver. By thus over-developing, all high-lights become equal in value, the su- 
preme accent being absent. 

Amateurs of the past, however, have been not wholly to blame for these 
soot-and-whitewash effects. Until recently we have never been instructed as 
to how the under-timed plate should be handled so that its best practical printing- 
capacity might be reached. Ten years ago — about the time I took up photog- 
raphy — we amateurs were taught, in order to get the best out of an under- 
exposed plate, that we must develop in a strong solution. The consequence, 
naturally, was contrast — a burying of the higher lights in density long before 
such detail as might happen to be in the shadows had a chance to assert itself. 
And it was ten times worse when there was no detail in the shadows to be brought 
out, despite the most prolonged “soaking,” the result being nothing but clear 
glass in the deeper shadows, while the high-lights were so dense that nothing but 
white paper appeared in the print. 

Formula after formula can be found, especially devised for instantaneous ex- 
posures, in which there is a call for three, sometimes even four, grains of reducer 
to the ounce of water. I have in mind a much-lauded developer, in every-day 
use in professional portraiture, where four grains of pyro to the ounce was called 
for, and this only for a starter, to coax out detail, the instructions being to finish 
with eight grains to the ounce, so as to make sure of needed opacity. When we 
consider the great influence for contrast which pyro stain alone exerts, and that 
this developer was for use in normal time-exposures, such as portrait-work in the 
studio invites, we can well understand why pictures resulting from the use of this 
developer would not find acceptance in any amateur salon. 

Contrast this with the Hammer formula for pyro-soda, which in normal de- 
velopment calls for one and a half grains of pyro to the ounce of developing- 
solution, while Cramer and Seed call for a trifle over two grains to the ounce, 
this being calculated for time-exposures. In innumerable instances normal work 
necessitates dilution to at least a half. There is, for instance, the treatment for 
the Cramer double-coated plate, where we are called upon to dilute at least one- 
third in order to bring out detail in the under coating. What sort of chance would 
such plates have under the old-time entreaty to use strong solutions ? 
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I. BENJAMIN 
A STUDY OF THE NUDE 








The experience of the Eastman Kodak Company with the developing- 
machine and tank has been something of an eye-opener. It has been educational, 
and in the face of facts the doubters have taken to the woods. At least, they are 
not so much in evidence as they were, and we may safely concede that uncertain 
and varying exposures will fare well in dilute solutions — both over and under 
timed plates resulting in good printable negatives. 

To do this, moreover, we require not over a grain of pyro to the ounce of 
solution, the temperature, if possible, to be kept in the vicinity of 65 degrees 
Fahr. Compare this, if you will, with the old-time form, six or eight grains, and 
the results to-day are immeasurably better. From films and plates thus devel- 
oped in dilute solutions have come some famous salon pictures — by enlarge- 
ment, of course. 

This, then, seems to be the whole secret of successful development for the 
amateur who is not an expert, as a general thing. Negatives that are thin may 
be successfully intensified. We are thus certain of all detail. 

The immense influence of temperature must be kept in view. High tem- 
perature means rapid development, while the lower we go in the scale the less 
progress we make in a given time. Never should we mount above seventy de- 
grees, otherwise soft films and frilling result. Where we know for a certainty that 
we have timed our exposures about right, we may use our judgment in tray- 
development in making up the solution, realizing that special cases may require 
variation in proportions. In my own experience, using the Stanley plate for gen- 
eral, and the Cramer and Seed plates for special, purposes, I have seldom found it 
necessary to use more than two grains of pyro to the ounce. The slight staining 
of the film I hold to be an advantage, though friends of the newer reducers, which 
tend to give a bluish-black deposit, will combat this assumption. 

To workers, therefore, who are taking snap-shot pictures and developing by 
the tray-method — whether plates or films are at stake — I should recommend 
the employment of weak solutions, at least to the extent of coaxing out detail. 
The strength recommended by exploiters of developers will bear cutting down at 
least one-half, and, as a rule, three-quarters. The average snap-shot taken with 
stop {/16 — the usual aperture of fixed-focus cameras — will be found under- 
timed and should be started in a weak developing-solution. Any solution that 
does the work in such a case in less than six minutes is much too strong, and, in 
the next attempt, dilution should be resorted to. The developing-powders put up 
by the Eastman Company are, doubtless, all right, as they are specially adapted 
to machine or tank manipulation. In any event, a grain of pyro or ortol to the 
ounce of water is quite enough to accord with under-timed exposures, and we 
may well consider the average snap-shot, taken with a five-dollar camera as well 
as the Brownie Kodaks, in that category. Snow-scenes and marines are, of course, 
excepted, stop {/16 being usually ample for such. There are, of course, cases 
where no amount of skill or patience will serve to conjure detail out of the film, 
the exposure having been too brief, or the light inadequate. If the detail is present 
in the latent image, a dilute developing-solution will save it for you, so that it will 
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show up in the print. The Eastman pyro-soda developer, as recommended for 
use with the developing-machine, is to be compounded as follows: 


WE sikitn ca cacceecaeteeeesrndscsedinnsensdneeen 8 ounces 
PU GIUDD ove eeiencéwaedicdusisesnsness 30 grains 
PE ons rh oesdUecagtindsstehhiniewinnratceeseete’ a 
SOR COPMRINE GEF) 5o ods oi vnesesssccsscvesenes 20 =“ 


For under-timed or uncertain exposures one will be safe in starting develop- 
ment in this, and, when detail is well out, getting more opacity, if need be, by 
finishing in a stronger solution, or by intensification. 

The following is the formula recommended for use with the Hammer plate. 
This is for normal exposures; for under-timing, dilute. It does not stipulate 
whether the dry or crystallized soda is needed, but we may safely choose the dry. 
This is submitted simply to show the composition of a single ounce of developer 
as recommended for normal exposures on the Hammer plate. 


a a ae ey Cee eR Reyer Cenee coer ame I ounce 
URN I 5 Sako Green ik donators ee .OS grain 
. oD 
I i a 8 grains 
9.8 ¢g 
PE ie kp tetcerewneedarees cnkdeeenedweenes 1.5 . 
I OED 5 once ebdeusetesweneseeedsay 4.92 “ 


There are people, however, who cannot and a greater number who will not 
develop their own exposures. The latter expect the professional practitioner to 
do for them what they are too indifferent or indolent to do for themselves. If, as 
not infrequently happens, the “price-cutter” is involved, these people get poor 
results, and sometimes ruined exposures. Their sorry experience gains them 
little sympathy from the expert amateur, who is not satisfied with simply pressing 
bulb or button. The button-pusher, using plates only, might with a diluted de- 
veloper secure printable negatives. Density-building metol-quinol is a great 
favorite where much developing is done. There is, however, a great difference 
between metol and hydroquinone. Metol is soft-working, and a small dose of 
hydroquinone improves it. Where there is a preponderance of the latter, however, 
it is well to know it, for the fact,of necessity, means contrast. Nor are all metol- 
hydro developers the same. When offered at an extremely low price they are 
likely to contain some ninety per cent of the cheaper reducer, which happens to be 
hydroquinone. Hence the soot and whitewash in both plates and paper — due to 
cut-prices. 

Carbon Velox, excellent for some purposes, is most undesirable when con- 
trasty negatives are involved. Use with a specially soft negative or a flat, over- 
timed exposure full of fine detail. For a contrasty negative there are now many 
suitable gaslight papers. One must choose the kind to suit the negative, and, 


once chosen, it must be adhered to. 
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PAUL R. MORRISON THE WRITING-LESSON 


To the undiscerning, extreme contrast in a photograph does not seem a 
serious affair. Extreme contrast evidently appeals to the multitude, and, I must 
say, lovers of it get it in abundant measure. Small matter to some people that 
shadows rival soot in blackness and lack of detail; that all upon which the sun is 
represented as shining is but glaringly white paper. One may marvel at the 
satisfaction produced by midsummer scenes when the sun-kissed landscape, 
roadways, water-surfaces, fields of grain and grasses, foliage of tree and bush, 
buildings, fences, rockery and the like appear as if covered with whitewash. 
Many a radiant summer landscape is thus converted into a winter-scene, the all- 
pervading, chalky whiteness being easily interpreted as snow. 

The fact remains, however, that there are thousands — not excepting num- 
berless push-the-button camera-manipulators, and even numerous tripod-camer- 
ists, who should know better — who see nothing at all incongruous in such 
untruthful portrayals of the smiling midsummer landscape. 
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How to Color Photographs 
(Concluded) 


B. I. BARRETT 


(Copyright, 1908, by Wiljred 4A. French:) 


HE first things to make sure of when coloring photographic por- 

traits are suitable prints upon good paper, and the right kind of 

brushes for the various processes of the work. A print from a good 

negative, with clear high-lights and no dense shadows, should be 
strong enough to give every detail at its best and only a very little lighter than an 
ordinary print. This rule holds good with any photograph that is not too dark 
and is good enough to be reproduced without alteration. There is no absolute 
rule as to how dark or light a print should be. It is a matter of taste, depending 
largely upon the skill in applying the color, the ability to keep the likeness and 
the effect to be obtained. The suggestion given is a safe one to follow under most 
ordinary conditions. All sorts of experiments and improvements may be made 
when a photograph is not satisfactory, but should be undertaken only when very 
necessary, and with great care, as a very little thing will alter the expression of a 
face or give an unnatural appearance to the picture. 

Platinum and the old-fashioned silver-process prints are the most satis- 
factory when a great deal of work is to be done, and any rough surface is better 
in that case than a smooth or fine-grained paper, so the first choice would be the 
rough grades of platinum and Platinotype papers. The rough Angelo platinum 
and the Z. Z. and T. T. Platinotype are good examples of the textures and 
qualities to be desired. The old-fashioned solar print is still useful for enlarge- 
ments that are to have considerable work. For small heads, or where it is de- 
sired only to tint the picture, a smoother paper will give a smooth, neat effect 
with less labor. The smooth platinums and Platinotypes are good for this work. 

We now come to the matt-surface papers and the bromides which are so 
useful for enlargements. The Eastman No. 2 Bromide takes color well, as do 
the Mirmont papers of the corresponding grade. The Royal and Linen Bromide 
papers give beautiful effects for landscape-work, and undoubtedly will prove 
equally admirable for portraits. Carbon Arzo, semi-matt, is excellent for small 
heads where all the detail is to be preserved. About the same may be said of 
Nepera matt. Work upon these smooth, hard surfaces that do not absorb color 
needs to be done with soft camel’s-hair brushes, with a light, delicate touch and a 
knowledge that comes with experience of just how much can be done upon the 
paper at one time and just what condition of dampness makes it unworkable. 

The directions for work upon smooth paper in the January number should 
be well heeded. Pumice, ox-gall and gum Arabic will help, but must not be used 
too freely; and it is certainly better not to use them at all. It is safe to say that 
only a person who can learn how to do without them, if necessary, will not overdo 
their use to the detriment of the work. For these reasons it will be seen that the 
amateur can only attempt work of this kind cautiously and on a limited scale at 
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first. It is well to try doing as little as possible, to barely tint the face, in a first 
attempt on smooth paper. But when some skill is acquired, on account of the 
greater clearness of detail, a portrait upon smooth or matt paper is in some cases 
much more satisfactory. The great danger of losing the likeness, which may be 
none too good in the photograph, is much less. 

The camel’s-hair brushes in quills are inexpensive. Three or four, the largest 
the size of a lead-pencil,and Numbers 2 and 4 round, red sables of the best quality 
will be sufficient for work upon small heads. 


THE COoLoR-SCHEME 


Before beginning a portrait the color-scheme should be considered. First, 
plan in a general way the colors of the most prominent or important parts of the 
picture. Whatever comes directly against the face as a background has, per- 
haps, the most to do with the success of the portrait, and should be given careful 
consideration. A whole article might well be written upon the choice and 
arrangement of colors, with regard to the proper harmony and contrast, the light- 
ing of the photograph and many other considerations. It is only possible here to 
make one or two suggestions. Until you have some knowledge of the effects that 
are produced upon the face by different colors —in the background — begin 
your coloring with the face; but place beside it as you go along the tints of the 
hair, drapery and background. Do not use these colors in their full strength at 
first, because you may wish to vary them as the work progresses, and sometimes 
change them completely. Try the different tones against the face, and select a 
becoming shade very much as the milliner or modiste would do. If you are 
careful in the selection of the first tints and avoid putting on dark colors until 
near the end of the work, this will not mean a great deal of washing off. Very 
often a head that seems to be all wrong can be brought to something very near 
perfection, with all its defects overcome and all its lacks supplied, by the right 
treatment of drapery, accessories or background. Usually these things should be 
entirely subservient to the face or figure and enhance its appearance without 
obtruding themselves. 

After becoming more assured in the use and combination of colors, it is often 
well to nearly finish the head against the gray of the print, which is usually in 
good contrast with the flesh-tones, and then add the background that you judge 
will best suit the complexion and other requirements of your subject. 


StuDY OF A HEAD 


On page 190 is a study made from a head by J. E. Mock, also given in the 
July number, 1907. It would be well to compare the two. We will look upon 
the study as a map or chart of a face divided into high-lights, half-tones and 
shadows, for the purpose of getting a clear idea of what is meant when those 
terms are used. Of course there are many different tones in a face, but it is neces- 
sary to generalize and call everything between the high-light and deep shadow 
half-tone. In a dark print of this subject a very large portion of the face is in 
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J. E. MOCK STUDY HEAD 


half-tone, and the high-lights and deep shadows cover very little space. In the 
study the high-lights and shadows have been accentuated, and in a general way 
we speak of the rest of the face as the half-tones. In a lighter print the high- 
lights would cover more space and probably touch the ear and neck, the half- 
tones would occupy correspondingly less space, but the deep shadows would not 
be greatly changed. The deep shadows are under the projecting portions of the 
features; the half-tones are upon the receding portions of the face. As a general 
rule the forehead, nose, cheek-bones and perhaps the lower lip and chin are in 
high-light. The deep shadows are under the eyebrows, beside the nose, under or 
along the side of the cheek and under the lower lip and chin, with especially deep 
touches around the eyelids, nostrils, mouth and ears. The half-tones are about 
the eyes, temples and sides of the face — practically the remainder of the face. 
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ANNA C. RAY PORTRAIT 


Tue First WASHES 


We now come to the actual coloring of a face. The first wash is as nearly as 
possible the local color. The local color of an object is its general or actual color 
without regard to the changes or different tones made in it by either light or 
shadow. This flesh-tint should not be deep enough to obscure the high-lights, as 
it is much safer to keep them as they are than to try to regain them by washing 
off after they are once lost. This wash should be quite pale on the forehead, and 
also the neck when it is in high-light. It can be stronger in the half-tones, and it 
should be stronger and heavier in the heavy shadows. 

Ordinarily the flesh-tint is made of rose color and yellow, and is as near 
salmon color as any shade that can be described. It should incline toward a 
reddish tone, for most complexions. Combinations of either Orange Cadmium, 
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Raw Sienna or Yellow Ochre with Rose Madder are all good. Over a dark print 
try the Cadmium and Madder. No other red will give as pure and delicate tones 
as the Rose Madder. For a swarthy or sunburned face use Light Red alone. 
Light Red with Sepia in the shadows will suggest an old person, and a very faint 
wash of Vermilion on a light print, a baby. When the first wash is quite dry it 
may be strengthened, if necessary, in the half-tones or shadows, after which the 
work on the shadows is begun. 

For light hair Yellow Ochre is usually best; if very light, use Naples Yellow. 
Shade these with either Burnt Umber or Sepia. Some hair is strong enough to 
call for a littke Cadmium and Burnt Sienna. These two with Light Red will 
answer for red or auburn hair, and you will find Burnt Umber and Sepia the most 
useful tints for brown hair. For black use Payne’s Grey and Sepia. 


SHADOWS AND HAtrF-TOoNES 


We will now take a look at our study head and consider the treatment of 
the half-tones and shadows. The only way to judge accurately or truthfully of 
the effect of light and shade upon the local color of a face and the variations of 
color in the complexion is to carefully study the subject from life. Place the 
sitter in the same light as the photograph and carefully note the different tones, 
questioning how and to what degree they differ from the local color of the face. 
This is not always possible, and it is quite possible to give an idea of the general 
character of the shadows of an ordinary complexion under ordinary conditions, 
which will help the student toward observing for himself. Beginning with the 
forehead, the very light shadows here are usually soft and gray; more nearly 
colorless than the rest of the face. At first it is best to do very little work upon 
them, allowing the gray of the print to tone the flesh-tint to nearly the right shade. 
The deep shadows under the eyebrows and chin and that portion of the cheek, 
neck and chin that are in strong half-tone are washed more heavily with stronger 
color than the rest of the face. For this purpose use a medium-sized brush, some- 
what smaller than for the first wash, and have less color in it. Always begin at 
the top and guide the color downward with horizontal strokes. This may sound 
paradoxical, but you will soon understand that the color flows better that way 
and that you cannot keep a face looking round if you stroke into the downward 
lines and shadows too much. The flesh-tint may be made stronger or more 
yellow or more red as needed here, but the stand-by for the deepest parts of 
these tones may be Burnt Sienna. At about this stage of the work, having worked 
up the hair a little, it will be very encouraging to put a little color on the cheeks 
and lips. Use equal parts of Vermilion and Rose Madder for the cheeks and 
lower lip. The upper lip, which is nearly always in deep shadow, can be darkened 
with Alizarine Red. In putting the color on the cheeks, be sure that it is of ex- 
actly the right shade and that you have just enough in your brush to leave a 
faint tint where you want it without making streaks or drops. This is, of 
course, a difficult matter, and it is very much better to have the color too light 


rather than too dark. 
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To make the color smooth where it has been impossible to prevent streaks 
or spots, use a small, soft brush with rather a fine point. Be sure there is not 
enough color in it to leave a drop at the end of the stroke and work slowly and 
carefully between the irregularities, making a series of dots, until the work pre- 
sents an even and regular appearance. Remember that it is necessary to work 
about from place to place, because two moist spots will invariably run together 
if by any misstroke they happen to be connected, and the work is spoiled. By 
going over the work two or three times you will be able to nearly smooth out the 
dotted appearance and have a stippled surface. This “‘stipple”’ is at once the 
glory and the despair of the portraitist. It is not by any means a necessary ac- 
quirement in order to do good portrait work, as upon good water-color paper a 
portrait is really stronger and more artistic if accomplished entirely by means of 
washes. For miniatures and smooth hard surfaces it is both a necessity and a 
beauty. The process can only be described here as the placing of a series of dots 
or spots at regular intervals and then filling the intervening spaces with more 
dots, and the repeating and perfecting of this process until there results a per- 
fectly even, slightly pebbled surface. A brush that is slightly worn at the point 
works better than a new one. It must be dry enough to make dots without 
leaving wet spots, and the color, light enough so that the spots will not be too 
pronounced. The greatest care must be taken not to work too long in one place 
and run the work together. 


THE Coot TONES 

We will now take up what are usually the cool tones of the face. In addi- 
tion to the forehead, these are nearly always the shadows under the eyes and 
down the side of the nose, any portion of the neck that is in a light half-tone and 
the lower part of the face around the corners of the mouth and near the nose. 
These are very different in the many complexions. Some ruddy and healthful 
faces have warm tones throughout. These are easily disposed of. Simply warm 
up the shadows with yellow, red and brown. Some very delicate skins show a 
tone on the temples and under the eyes that calls for a very slight tint of Emerald 
Green or Cobalt Blue. Yellow Ochre with the least bit of Antwerp or Cerulean 
Blue gives a greenish tint that can be used about the mouth and lines at each 
side. This color should be used so carefully that there is no actual green color 
to be seen, but only a cool effect. It will next be necessary to give character to 
the face by touching the lines over the eyes and between the lips, the nostrils and 
markings of the ears, with Burnt Sienna and Alizarine Red. You will now be 
able to decide whether you have used the right color upon the cool half-tones. 
Look well at the face, considering it as a whole, and make up your mind whether 
it needs more red or more yellow, or what it does lack or have too much of. 
A little color may be removed with a rubber eraser, if necessary. The last touch 
will be to place a bit of Rose Madder and Vermilion on the tip of the chin, the 
least trifle of Rose Madder on the bridge of the nose and still less over the eye- 
brows. This will give it a rather more lifelike appearance; and the portrait will 
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be completed, unless further study should convince you that the color of some 
article of dress or accessory might be improved to the benefit of the face or head. 

It is of course impossible to give any exact rules for coloring a portrait or 
even a face, while to make a study of faces is almost as easy as it is interesting. 
Too many directions are confusing. To make sure of the points that should 
have been made quite clear we will repeat. In the study head, which is not put 
forward as a model but simply as a study from which we may get some useful 
points, the black patches are the shadows, the white points the high-lights, and 
the remainder of the face may be said to be in half-tone. The half-tones come 
nearest to the local color of the face through that part of the face from the eyes 
to the chin. The forehead and all of the high-lights have less color than the rest 
of the face. The neck and shoulders, unless in shadow, are always very delicate 
in color. The deep shadows are usually warm in the ordinary face. The half- 
tone on the receding portion of the cheek is also warm. Under the eyes, on the 
temples and near the base of the neck or throat, where it joins the shoulders, are 
usually the coolest tones that you will find. There is a cool tone around the mouth, 
nearly following what are called the parenthesis lines, in many faces. This tint 
can only be described as a greenish flesh-color, and its presence in a face would 
not at first be appreciated by one not accustomed to analyzing colors. 

Many improvements may be made when a photograph is poor. Toning 
down high-lights and softening shadows, opening eyes and closing mouths, ar- 
ranging hair and clothing and any slight change will usually be successful; but 
avoid any radical change, especially of the hair or clothing next to the face, as 
it will alter the appearance and nearly always unpleasantly. Do not try to do too 
much work on the first face. Leave out all of the half-tones and try only the flesh 
wash, the strongest shadows and the color on cheeks and lips. You can work 
into the rest of it as it comes to you, gradually. 


THE USE oF OPAQUE COLORS 


These instructions cannot be concluded without a few words on the process 
of coloring with opaque colors. By this is meant the use of opaque color, that is 
Chinese White, throughout the whole picture. The use of white with transparent 
colors, to any extent, does not give very artistic or even satisfactory effects. When 
added to every color throughout the picture, rendering them all opaque and thus 
securing a uniform effect, very pleasing work may be done, especially adapted 
to landscapes on bromide prints. No especial instructions are necessary, as the 
colors are much easier to handle than when transparent. In this condition they 
resemble oils somewhat. You add as much white as you desire to the colors for 
the high-lights and lay them on first. For the shadows use only as much white as 
will make the color work smoothly and evenly, as more will make them too light 
and chalky. A greater quantity of paint is used than for transparent work, the 
character of the photograph is often lost and you have a painting rather than a 
colored print; but in some respects it is very pleasing and rather less difficult and 
discouraging than work with transparent colors. 
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Reducing and Clearing Platinotypes 
G. R. BALLANCE 

LATINUM prints accidentally over-printed need never be thrown away. 

Results just as good as from those correctly timed can be obtained by 

the following simple method. Immerse the print for about two seconds 

in the oxalate developer, then quickly transfer to a dish of 5 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, shake for one second, and then back again in the developer, 
with more shaking, when the picture will come up exactly as one properly ex- 
posed, even though it may have had a hopelessly overdone appearance. Of 
course, the above does not apply to hot-bath developer. 

The following variation of the bleaching method of clearing platinum prints 
which have become discolored through long exposure to sun in show-cases, etc., 
has been found most efficacious by me. Half a pound of chloride of lime is 
pounded up and mixed well with one quart of water, and passed through a fine 
sieve, the mixture having a milky appearance. The prints are soaked for five 
minutes in 5 per cent hydrochloric acid, and then transferred to the chloride-of- 
lime bath for half a minute (longer destroys the paper). A brisk effervescence 
takes place, and gases are evolved which make it desirable to conduct this opera- 
tion out of doors, preferably in a high wind, with the dishes to leeward. 

The prints are then passed through two ordinary acid clearing-baths to get 
rid of the objectionable odor, and when washed and dried are as white as when 
first developed. — British Journal Almanac, 1907. 
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Cc. H. CLAUDY THE LAST SALUTE— HONORS TO JOHN PAUL JONES 


Pictorial Possibilities in High-Speed Work 
Cc. H. CLAUDY 


HERE is no reason why a snap-shot cannot be pictorial, but there 

are dozens of reasons why they very seldom are. Yet the statement, 

sometimes made, that all serious picture-work must be done with a 

scene carefully composed beforehand, and not obtained by accident 
or on the spur of the moment, will not bear up under analysis. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more untrue than the claims made by 
some for the wonderful art shown by makers of pictorial snap-shots. I have 
gone through photographic exhibitions with men who ought to have known bet- 
ter and heard them rave over the composition of some obviously “snapped” 
picture. I have read in manuals devoted to hand-camera work instructions to 
the beginner to learn to recognize a good composition in a shifting street-scene 
and snap it when he saw it. This I believe to be carrying worship of one’s tools 
to the extreme. While it is perfectly possible for a man to decide beforehand 
whether or not he wants a wagon or a street-car in a certain part of his street- 
picture, and then wait until he gets it before taking it, it is absolutely impossible 
for him to see the proper position of every wagon, person, car, push-cart, automo- 
bile, street-Arab and stray dog and say to himself, “‘ Now the composition is per- 
fect,” and then take it! That, however, is what is seriously alleged at times. 

To take a concrete example, and drag in a big name, consider Mr. Steichen’s 
picture of the mother and child on the lawn, taken against the light. The baby’s 
hand is raised and the fingers are outspread. The whole picture — which, the 
artists say, shows simplicity, unity, color, motive —is, in fact, about perfect. 
The shadows in the mother’s dress, the tone gradations in the background, the 
exact position of every accessory — all are just as they should be. Here is a 
snap-shot, and here, undoubtedly, is art; yet I doubt very much that Mr. Steichen 
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Cc. H,. CLAUDY GOING INTO ACTION 


would claim that he saw all these things in the instant in which he made the 
exposure. I have heard serious-minded men speak of the motive in the baby’s 
starfish fingers and the art which posed them — men accustomed with brush 
and pencil to delineate what they wanted as they wanted it, and quite forgetting 
that this is a camera-picture. Happily for me — or is it unhappily ? — I know 
from personal experience that you don’t pose the hands and fingers of babies, 
and that when you try it you get only failures as a result. I have not the honor 
of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Steichen, and perhaps I should apologize 
for hanging my point upon work of his without authority. I speak from belief 
and entirely without knowledge; but I would be willing to stake a dinner, at 
least, that this picture was a casual snap-shot and that the element of luck se- 
cured fully half of the good points. This is in no sense a detraction from the 
merits of the picture or the wonderful skill of the maker. It was art-training that 
recognized the possibilities of the scene, that made possible the result; knowledge 
that showed him how, when and where to retouch or dodge or whatever was done 
to the picture in the process of finishing; art which produced the finished picture; 
and art and the artist to which and whom credit should be given; but that the 
base of the whole was ought but a snap-shot made on the spur of the moment, 
however serious intention might have been present to make Madonna pictures, 
would take a deal of showing to me, and, I think, to any one who has ever had 
much experience with snap-shot work. 

It is both my misfortune and my fault that I have not more art-knowledge. 
In spite of this lack — which is the greater in that I can recognize it — I have 
at times made pictures which artists pronounced good. I have made baby pic- 
tures, a considerable number of them, and now and then have finished something 
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up really worth while — nothing, of course, in comparison with the work of 
artists who use the camera, yet pictures not entirely bad. And it is my experience 
that the best of these were the unpremeditated ones, and in making half a dozen 
or a dozen of very similar poses, one would “luck out”as head and shoulders 
above the rest. And leaving out of consideration those masters of the art of paint- 
ing who use a camera with which to paint, it is my settled conviction, and I be- 
lieve that of many who are not blinded with two art terms and one successful 
Salon-hanging, that the way to succeed with pictorial snap-shots is to make a 
whole lot and pick the best! 

Is this heresy? Excommunicate me from your midst if you will, but come 
with me first and look at a few typical subjects. Let us take a horse jumping 
over a fence. You have a focal-plane shutter and you know how to use it. Do 
you seriously mean to tell me that you can watch that horse as it jumps, see the 
position of all four legs, allow for their motion and decide just when they are 
best placed for the composition of the picture, and then take the picture and re- 
produce what you have seen? Of course that is nonsense. It can’t be done. 
Before the days of photography jumping and galloping horses were represented 
with forefeet stretched out in front as far as they would go and with hind feet 
horizontal in the opposite position. How many photographs did you ever see 
that showed that position? A galloping horse usually shows one foot on or just 
off the ground and in a very awkward position, while a horse jumping the fence 
is frequently sprawled all over the landscape. This is proof positive that you 
can’t see the exact position of all his members as you take them. What you 
really do is to take the picture when the horse, as nearly as you can judge, is, as 
a whole body, in the place you want it — just rising, just over or just coming 
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down, as the case may be. Then, if you take half a dozen pictures of horses 
jumping, one is very apt to show the legs in a better position, pictorially speak- 
ing, than the others, and this is the picture you choose for finishing. 

Reverting again to pictures of children — perhaps the biggest field for pic- 
torial snap-shot work — there is, of course, plenty for the artistic ability to rec- 
ognize and provide for in the accessories and surroundings. A child in a white 
dress sitting on a red blanket half in sun and half in shade would produce more 
spectacular results than pleasing ones, as a general rule. A snap-shot portrait 
against a brick wall would hardly have much chance for artistic success, nor 
would one taken in the middle of the street with a passing fire-engine or automo- 
bile show much poetic feeling! But be the care ever so minute with the surround- 
ings, lighting and accessories, the fact remains that the individual position of 
the child, and the disposition of its arms and legs, is more a matter of luck than 
of skill. This applies, of course, to the bona-fide snap-shot — the picture made 
of the child in actual motion. While a posed portrait is, of course, a snap-shot, 
if it be made in an inappreciable interval of time, it does not come under that 
head, as the term is used here. 

Railroad trains are subjects which demand the snap-shot for proper pic- 
torial delineation, inasmuch as smoke and steam, indicative of motion, do not 
trail behind when they are at a standstill. Is there any one who will maintain 
that the picture-taker can so arrange matters that a moving train shall be in the 
right place at the same time that the smoke and steam are in the most pictur- 
esque billows, recognize this instant in an instant and take the picture in that 
particular instant? Hardly. So I say, and I believe with reason, that railway- 
pictures which as pictures owe something of their making to luck, possibly to 
having been the choice from a number — all honor, of course, is to be accorded 
to the artistic ability which could make the choice or emphasize by manipula- 
tion any of the details which form the picture. I have permission from my friend 
E. R. Plaisted to reproduce with this story his very beautiful train-picture. Mr. 
Plaisted, I understand, traveled many miles to get to the position he occupied 
when he made this snap and, of course, his artistic ability to choose the proper 
place to stand was largely responsible for his success — also his taking the pic- 
ture when the train was in the right place. But suppose, just as he took the pic- 
ture, a sudden gust of wind had whirled the steam straight in front of the train — 
it would not have been the picture it is now, nor could Mr. Plaisted have avoided 
it. Here, as before, and as in any snap-shot where motion of the object is to be 
contended with, the element of luck plays a part, and to try to disguise it seems 
a cheap seeking after credit which belongs rather to the Fickle Goddess. 

There are those, as stated before, who maintain that, except for the one-in- 
a-thousand chance, snap-shot work cannot be pictorial. The falsity of this 
view is better illustrated by the many true pictures which have been made and 
published — obviously snap-shots — than by any words of mine. There are 
frequently opportunities to make pictures by the snap-shot method, when any 
other way would be impossible; and if the seeker after pictorial excellence has to 
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throw away ten out of every twelve he makes, and is but half satisfied with the 
other two, he must not be discouraged. There seemes to be a thought in some 
minds that this wasting of plates is a sign of incompetency, and that a real artist 
would not do so. But if a moment’s thought is given to the way artists work, 
the numberless studies they make and time they spend in sketching and draw- 
ing, there will be no more anxiety on the score of “‘wasted” plates. It is much 
more to any one’s credit to expose a hundred plates and get one true picture — 
always supposing pictures and not records are the aim — than it is to expose 
twelve plates and get nothing. It is the result which counts. The time or material 
spent cannot affect the result at all, except it be placed to your credit. 

There is nothing that I know of to prevent any one from making true pic- 
tures with a hand-camera, and make them with the snappiest of snap-shots, 
save his own inability to know when and where to take such snap-shots. But 
that any one, no matter how highly skilled in either photography or art, can 
make pictures every time he makes a snap-shot I cannot but deny, and it seems 
to me that it should be denied openly and by every one. The less hysteria we 
have in common with the art which may be manifested by photographers, the 
better for the cause of getting photography universally recognized as a medium of 
art-expression. It may be true that the masters of painting never make a sketch 
which is not wholly artistic, but a sketch is a matter of minutes. To say that a 
true artist-photographer could never waste a plate or make an exposure not 
truly pictorial is about what some enthusiasts claim for their idols — a claim of 
course, as unfounded in fact as the claim of the conservative elements that snap- 
shots are beyond the pale of the serious worker. 
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The Official Organ of the Federation 


HE meeting of the American Federation of Photographic Societies, 

held February 8 at Chicago, was one of unusual significance. As a 

result of the election of a new set of officers, the Federation head- 
quarters have been transferred from Pittsburg to Chicago, thus bringing within 
easy reach important centers of photographic activity as well as clubs already 
affiliated with the Federation. The change cannot but prove beneficial to the 
future existence of this association. 

The Chicago Camera Club, a strong, healthy organization, furnishes two 
of the new officers— Mr. F. M. Tuckerman, president, and George C. Elm- 
berger, treasurer — good men, tried and true, both of them. As may be seen 
from Secretary Strayer’s report — to be found under the proper caption in this 
issue — much unnecessary detail in the management of the society’s affairs has 
been eliminated, thus greatly simplifying the work for the next Salon. Another 
feature of this meeting, and one which may interest many workers in this country 
and elsewhere, was the action taken in regard to the official organ of the Fed- 
eration. That distinction was conferred upon PHOTO-ERA. This journal, while 
deeply sensible of the honor of which it is the recipient, is not unmindful of the 
responsibility it assumes in representing the policy of so important an asso- 
ciation, and will do its utmost to advance its interests. The Federation is a 
thoroughly independent institution, broad in scope and liberal, high-minded and 
democratic in policy, fully meriting the confidence and support of every earnest 
photographic worker. 





Fraudulent Advertisements 


HILE the main object of the publisher of PHoto-ErRaA has been the 
advancement of pictorial photography by suitable methods, he has 
had at heart the interests and welfare of the deserving worker — 
amateur or professional. To this end he printed, not long ago, a statement, offer- 
ing to furnish, gratuitously, what information he could obtain regarding any 
firm or individual catering to the needs of the craft. This obviously included 
concerns of doubtful or even fraudulent character, and numerous are the in- 
stances where practitioners have profited by the opportunity thus furnished. 
Not only this, but since the advent of the new régime PHoto-ERa has stead- 
fastly refused to accept advertisements unless convinced of the business-integrity 
and financial responsibility of the applicant. For this reason not a few schemes 
calculated to take unfair advantage of the photographer, such as business prop- 
ositions, prize-offers, lens-deals, etc., were promptly declined. Several post- 
card concerns — ostentatious and alluring — when found to be unmitigated 
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frauds, also failed of an appearance in PHoTo-ERA. A like fate awaits all at- 
tempts to engage the interest or support, in any form, of this magazine in behalf 
of any plan to defraud the photographer. The amateur has been an easy mark 
too long, parting permanently, as he has, with favorite prints in response to allur- 
ing offers from some unscrupulous advertiser; and the professional has suffered 
no less severely, though by different methods. 

It is the determination of PHoTo-ERA to protect its subscribers against the 
wiles of the photographic impostor, and this can be accomplished in no more 
effective way than by recognizing only those applicants for space whose integrity 
and responsibility cannot be questioned. In pursuing such a course in the in- 
terests of subscribers, as well as advertisers, the publisher of PHoto-ERA cannot 
avoid making enemies or incurring pecuniary loss; but such considerations are 
completely outweighed by the moral consciousness of observing a high principle. 
Is there not also satisfaction in being able to refute the oft-repeated, slanderous 
allegation — the key-note of debased politics — that “every man has his price” ? 

Profitable Advertising hits the nail on the head when it says: ‘‘The methods 
of the frauds are simple and almost always the same. They advertise something 
for nothing. They know that if they can get their lying ‘ads’ published they can 
get the money of the dupes. They know also that there are as many dupes among 
the publishers as anywhere, so they steal space from publishers in order to steal 
money from readers of the publishers’ journals. . . . It is pitiful that journals 
will persist in donating their space to swindlers, to their own financial loss and 
to the degradation of the noble profession of advertising. But it is more than 
pitiful that journals will persist in lending themselves to the furtherance of the 
schemes of robbers — it is criminal.” 


The Ethics of Snap-Shotting 

HAT this country does not seem disposed to put a check on such evils 
as reckless automobiling, excessive crowding at subway stations, in- 
discriminate snap-shotting, where the observance of the rights of 
free-born citizens is noticeable by its absence, is much to be regretted. An un- 
pleasant feature preceding the recent Szechenyi-Vanderbilt nuptials, in New 
York, was an attempt to snap-shot Count Szechenyi against his will, and the 
subsequent chastisement of the offending photographer, who foolishly sought to 
obtain satisfaction in the courts, afterwards withdrawing the charge for the assault 
he had provoked. In commenting, editorially, upon the episode, several New 
York and Boston newspapers showed a fair-minded spirit, claiming that camer- 
ists, and those whom they undertake to surreptitiously photograph, have certain 
rights which each is bound to respect. This, surely, is a most reasonable attitude 
to assume by the daily press, in view of the fact that nearly every large newspaper 
now employs a photographic staff, the duty of which is to secure portraits of in- 
dividuals by every means in its power. If every camerist would be guided by a 
sense of propriety before attempting to photograph an unwilling subject — babies 

and criminals excepted — prohibitive laws would not be necessary. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


A department especially designed for the amateur photographer and the beginner, in which infor- 
mation, advice and criticism will be freely given. Membership may be obtained by sending name 


and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








“Oh, strangely fall the April days! 

The brown buds redden in their light, 
And spiders spin by day and night; 

The willow lifts a yellow haze 

Of springing leaves to meet the sun, 

While down their white-stone courses run 
The swift, glad brooks, and sunshine weaves 
A cloth of green for cowslip leaves 

Through all the round of April days.’ 


5) 


APRIL, too, swings wide the gate of the growing 
year, and under her spell we forget the long and 
dreary winter and rejoice that summer is close 
at hand. It isa great delight to watch the earth 
deck herself anew in all her fresh spring things. 
No millinery-opening is half so fascinating as 
the opening of the long-closed buds on tree and 
shrub; no display of fashion’s colors so charming 
as the changing tones in field and hill. 

The grays of winter are fast turning to spring’s 
delicate greens, and across the clear, soft blue 
of the sky delicate clouds drift slowly, and their 
shadows move silently over hillside and meadow. 
The cherry-buds are showing white, the peach- 
trees are outlining their branches with rose- 
colored fringes of blossoms, and everywhere we 
see the miracle of earth’s resurrection being re- 
peated. Seed-time has come again. 

April offers unusual opportunities to the ama- 
teur in the way of making artistic pictures of the 
woods. The trees, it is true, are leafless, yet they 
are at just the stage of growth to give a misty, 
hazy look to their outlines. The picture of woods 
on a rainy April day is specially interesting, but 
it is a picture which few amateurs attempt. 
However, one must be unmindful of wind, rain 
or mud, when he fares forth on a picture quest, 
and a tramp on a misty, moisty day in April with 
one’s camera as a companion will bring results 
very much worth while. 

Why does not some member of the Guild 
make a record of the season’s changes as por- 
trayed in a bit of pretty woodland. Each month 
will add something to the story; each month give 
a different phase to the scene. 

Let us have a picture round of months in the 
woods. 


DECORATIVE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Tuis is the subject for the Guild competition 
now in progress and which closes May 31, and it 
is a subject about which much inquiry has been 
made. 

By decorative photography is meant pictures 
which may be used for ornamental work, such 
as borders, head-and-tail-pieces of printed mat- 
ter, book-covers, etc., etc. Flowers lend them- 
selves specially to this sort of work, but one must 


have a good appreciation of form in order to 
arrange them to fill a given space and preserve 
at the same time a harmonious whole. 

A decorative design in photography, especially, 
depends almost entirely on line and form for its 
success. The design, too, must be simple, and 
the “line of grace’”—the S-shaped curve — 
receive its proper attention. In any attempt at 
decorative photography it is wise always to keep 
to simplicity, for to attempt anything complicated 
one needs to have a certain training in art and 
the rules of design, besides being familiar with 
the total depravity which the camera — like all 
inanimate things — may be inclined to exhibit. 

Small branches of trees and bushes, flowering 
grasses, even weeds, may be utilized as subjects 
for decorative work. I have before me at this 
moment a picture of a stalk of mullein which has 
withstood the storm of winter and which is to be 
used to illustrate a clever little verse anent the 
fact of the frail looking but unyielding weed 
having been buffeted by the winds of fate but 
still holding its own. 

Just at this time of year when the trees and 
bushes are adorning themselves with their fuzzy 
catkins one will find many excellent subjects for 
study. The willow, the tag alder, the linden and 
the witch-hazel are all budding and blossoming, 
and, as their day is brief. one must seize them 
while they are at their best. 

When one is afield in search of studies one 
often comes on a subject which is not quite far 
enough advanced for the purpose desired. It 
can be “brought forward” by bringing it home 
and putting in water in a warm room. It will 
develop rapidly; indeed, one can almost see the 
little buds unfold, especially in the branches of 
trees and bushes. 

For a background it is always wiser to use a 
plain one, and very seldom a pure white —a 
cream color for some subjects, a soft gray for 
others; and sometimes an écru. 

Do not focus too sharply on the subject. Have 
the outlines soft, but not fuzzy. By so doing one 
will get the looseness and freedom which a brush 
or pencil gives and which is hard to obtain with a 
camera, and especially so if one focuses sharply. 

The subject should be placed far enough from 
the background so that it will cast no shadow. 
The shadow interferes or blurs the outline, for 
one must remember — as said at the beginning 
of this article — that form is the first essential in 
decorative work. 

Arthur Dow’s book ‘‘ Composition,”’ especially 
chapters fifteen, sixteen and twenty-one, will be 
found an admirable guide to what one can do in 
decorative work with simple subjects. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
HOME 
PORTRAITURE 


FEDORA E. D. BROWN 


We shall hope to see some excellent examples 
of decorative photography sent in for this com- 
petition. 

It is a subject which has received very little 
attention, but which has great possibilities. 
MAKING A NEW NEGATIVE FROM AN 

OLD ONE 

THE amateur often finds himself the maker of 
a negative which, if certain defects or blemishes 
could be removed, the resulting picture would be 
a most pleasing one. Suppose, for instance, he 
has made a picture into which perhaps a tele- 
graph-pole, or a string of telegraph-wires, cut 
across and spoil the picture. It is not an easy 
matter to work these out on the negative and 





FOREST 


EMERSON MANN 


get a print, without having a distinction between 
the object blocked out and its surroundings. 
Now if the negative is worth the trouble one 
can make a new negative which will be free from 
these disagreeable features which mar the orig- 
inal. First make an enlarged, bromide print, 
getting as sharp a focus as possible and develop- 
ing the print to good strong contrasts. On this 
print either paint out, or eliminate with a re- 
ducer, the objectionable objects. If painted out, 
use china white in moist water-color and go over 
the parts carefully. For those parts which need 
to be darkened a little, mix moist lampblack 
with the china white. With a little practice even 
one unskilled in the use of a brush will be able 
to work out of the print the objects which mar 
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PORTRAIT OF A 


H. W. SCHONEWOLF 


it. The paint is better than the reducer, for if 
the first attempt is not successful the color can 
be washed off and a second trial made; whereas 
with the reducer, the impression, once removed, 
cannot be restored. 

When the print is finished set it up in a hori- 
zontal position where the surface will be evenly 
illuminated, and photograph it. ' Follow the 
same cautions as are given for copying pictures. 
One will find the matter of focusing easier if he 
places the print upside down. 

If the plate is exposed the right time and prop- 
erly developed, the result will be satisfactory. 


BLUE TRANSPARENCIES 
A FORMULA for making blue transparencies 
was given in PHOTO-ERA for July, 1902, but re- 
cently we have had a number of inquiries for 
this interesting process from members who have 
not the files of the magazine and from new mem- 
bers of the Guild. 


SECOND PRIZE 
HOME 
PORTRAITURE 


YOUNG GIRL 


Blue transparencies are as easily made as 
blue-prints, and, as they utilize spoiled plates 
and films, which otherwise would be thrown 
away, it is a useful process with which to become 
familiar. 

The plates are first cleared from the blackened 
silver salts. Make a solution of one ounce ferri- 
cyanide of potassium dissolved in eight ounces 
of water; and a solution of one ounce hyposul- 
phite of soda dissolved in eight ounces of water. 
To use, take equal parts of the solutions, place 
the plate to be cleared face up in a tray and 
turn the solution over it. Let it remain until all 
the silver has dissolved and the gelatine coating 
is clear. Wash well in running water, drain, and 
it is ready for the sensitizing-solution. This is 
made in two solutions after the formula for blue- 
prints: Ferricyanide of potassium, one ounce, 
and water eight ounces; ammonium ferric cit- 
rate, one and three-quarters ounces, and water 
eight ounces. Mix equal parts of these two solu- 
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THIRD PRIZE 
HOME 
PORTRAITURE 


C. F. CLARKE 


tions, lay the plate, gelatine side up in a tray and 
pour over enough of the liquid to cover it well. 
Let it remain for ten minutes, drain and dry. 
The sensitizing and drying must be done in a 
room free from actinic light. Gaslight has no 
effect on the solutions. 

When sensitizing the plates, sensitize some 
paper with the same solution. This is to be 
used as a printing-gauge for the time of exposure. 

Any good negative will make a good blue 
transparency. Water-scenes are specially at- 
tractive made in this way. 

First make a trial print with a piece of the 
paper, timing the exposure exactly. When the 
correct time is ascertained put the sensitized 
plate over the negative, clamp in the frame and 
expose to the light the same time as required to 
make a blue-print on paper. Wash well and 
dry in a place free from dust. 

In case the transparency should not have been 
printed long enough, it can be intensified by 








HOME PORTRAIT 


placing it in a strong solution of oxalic acid. 
Wash well and dry. 
DEVELOPER STAINS 
To remove stains on the fingers caused by de- 

veloper, rub with a crystal of citric acid or with a 

slice of lemon. Sometimes persulphate of am- 

monium will remove all traces of the stain even 
when badly stained, especially the finger-nails. 

If one uses a little vaseline or lanoline on the 

hands before beginning to develop, staining will 

be obviated. 
AWARDS — HOME PORTRAITURE 

First Prize: Fedora E. D. Brown. 

Second Prize: H. W. Schonewolf. 

Third Prize: C. F. Clarke. 

Honorable Mention: Katherine Bingham, Mrs. 
W. W. Pearce, Louis Fleckenstein, Robert E. 
Weeks, Charles Vandervelde, Laura Adams 
Armer, Mrs. Charles S. Hayden, R. W. Mar- 
shall, Mary H. Mullen, Flora M. Colman. 
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Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to PHOTO- 

Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $ 5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $ 2.50. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 

1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHOTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 
they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition jor which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoro-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
March —“‘Atmospheric Effects.’ Closes April 


30. 
April —“ Decorative Photography.’’ Closes May 


Coe 
May —‘‘Animals.”” Closes June 30. 
June —“ Pinhole Pictures.” Closes July 31. 
July —“‘Harbor Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
August —“‘ Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
September —‘“‘Artistic Mounting.” Closes Octo- 
ber 31. 
October —“ Children.” 
November — “Reflections.” 


$i. 


Closes November 30. 
Closes December 


HOW TO MAKE A FILM-CASE 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following direc- 
tions for making film-cases, which members will 
find very useful: Take two Scotch-gray 4 x 5 
mounts for the covers, ornament the upper side 
with an artistic photograph and a bit of fancy 
lettering, punch two holes in the upper and 
lower left-hand corner of them and the two or 
three dozen 4 x 5 heavy Scotch-gray envelopes 
to contain the films, pull a bright red ribbon 
through them all, tie a bow, put a stout elastic 
band across the other end to keep the films from 
slipping out, and you have a “‘thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.’’ One’s index may be as elaborate 
as may be desired, but I merely used the red- 
bordered “stickers” for each envelope, into 
which I put about four such cases and can read- 
ily find anything I want among my films, though 
I have three or four hundred. I wish I could as 
easily keep track of my glass plates; though, by 
degrees, I am getting them systematized also. 





Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Frint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 











E. S. S.—I know of no way whereby the print- 
ing on a newspaper could be removed so that the 
picture on the reverse side could be used as a 
negative for photographic printing. Paper used 
in printing either magazines or newspapers is of 
too frail a texture to bear much rough handling, 
and in order to remove the printing from one 
side the opposite side would be rendered useless. 
You will find making a negative direct in the 
camera the simplest way out of the difficulty. 
If you have any historical negatives of Andover 
we would be glad to see them. It is gratifying 
that you find PHoto-ERA so helpful. 

O. L. K.— The curious condition of the plate 
from which you send a print is due to what is 
called solarization, which means the reversal of 
the picture by over-exposure. If a plate is ex- 
posed beyond a certain length of time a positive 
will result instead of a negative. It is an inter- 
esting phenomenon, and is not yet satisfactorily 
explained. 

C. L. P.—The precipitation is caused by the 
separation of one of the constituents of the solu- 
tion because it finds in the new chemical intro- 
duced a greater affinity than for that with which 
it was combined. Add a little more ferricyanide 
of potassium to your solution and the liquid will 
remain clear. 

E. D. F.— There is now on the market a 
roll-film which has between each exposure a 


piece of transparent paper the same size as the 
> 
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film itself. This may be used as a focusing- 
screen, and thus one is enabled to use the camera 
as if it were a plate-camera, arranging his sub- 
ject and getting the correct focus as when using 
plates. 

B. Munson.— An anastigmat lens with flat 
field is best for copying-work, but you can make 
good copies of pictures if you stop your lens well 
down so as to get perfect definition all over the 
plate. Stopping down the lens, of course, length- 
ens the time of exposure. In copying oil-paintings 
take notice of the brush-marks, for unless the 
picture is turned so that the light will not be re- 
flected from them the resulting copy will show 
white specks where the light was reflected from 
the paint. 

ELLEN C. W.— To make an ammonium per- 
sulphate reducer which will keep for a long time, 
use ammonium persulphate, one ounce; sulphite 
of soda, one-fifth ounce; sulphuric acid, forty- 
eight minims, and water, ten ounces. For use, 
take one ounce of the solution to nine ounces of 
water. After reducing, place the plate for five 
minutes in a clean hypo bath, wash well and dry. 

FRED J. L.— Possibly you have not searched 
your field as thoroughly as you might for sub- 
jects. You live ina part of the country specially 
noted for its agricultural advantages. Have you 
ever thought of portraying with your camera this 
phase of industrial life? If you make a good 
series of pictures, write up a short, interesting 
account of them and send it to the editor of an 
illustrated daily or weakly, the probability is that 
you will receive a monetary reward and orders 
for something else along the same line. ‘‘We 
often fail by searching far and wide for what lies 
close at hand.” See what lies close at hand that 
would make pictures of general interest. 

M. ArTHUR.— The foggy appearance of your 
flashlight is doubtless due to the flash not being 
clear of the angle of the lens. Shield the rays 
from striking the lens and also see that no light 
is liable to be reflected from pictures or mirrors. 

Mrs. K. H.— From the print which you en- 
close I should judge the spots of fog were due to 
the solution not covering the paper evenly and 
all at once. I should advise using a slower de- 
veloper; immerse the print face down, bending 
it by the corners, turn immediately and, if an 
air-bubble has formed, break it. As the fogging 
occurs only now and then, you will probably find 
the trouble is as suggested. The print which you 
send is very interesting. 

G. F. D.— In using platinum paper which has 
been kept a long time and has begun to discolor a 
little, add a few drops of a solution of ammonium 
persulphate to the developer and you will find 
it will help wonderfully in brightening up the 
prints. 

A. W. P.— The sunken-in aspect of your 
platinum prints, a sample of which you enclose, 
may be helped very much by varnishing over 
with artist’s fixatif. This does not make a shiny 
paper, but brings up and improves shadows. 

T. RANDALL.— Make up your blue-print solu- 
tion at least a week before using if you want spe- 





cially fine prints. When the solution is used too 
soon after being prepared the prints are apt to be 
harsh and full of contrast, as are those which you 
enclose. Paper should also be dried very quickly 
after sensitizing. 





Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return- postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
FLInt WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
oj date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 











“* CHURNING,” Miss A. B.— This picture rep- 
resents an old woman sitting by a window churn- 
ing butter in an old-fashioned stone churn. At 
her feet a small black kitten is enjoying a drink 
of milk, or possibly cream from the churn. The 
figure is posed by a window, across the lower half 
of which is drawn a muslin curtain. A plant ina 
jar is on the window-sill. The woman has a 
handkerchief tied over her head and is evidently 
churning instead of sitting for her picture, a most 
happy effect to obtain. The main fault in this 
picture, which is simple in line and treatment, is 
in the halation of the window. Curtain and 
window-pane are a glaring white. Now this can 
be remedied in a marked degree by masking all 
the picture except the window and exposing that 
part of the plate until detail is well out. This 
must of course be done on printing-out paper. 
If done on platinum one could paint in detail with 
moist water-color, using paint the tone of the 
print. Folds could be suggested in the curtain 
and the faint outline of tree-branches could be 
suggested as showing through the window. 
This amateur sent two other pictures, and her 
prints show much originality of subject and ex- 
cellence of treatment. 

“ANIMAL Stupy,”’ C. B.— This is a very in- 
teresting picture of a half-grown calf looking in a 
half-startled, half-inquisitive way directly at the 
camera and, of course, at whoever looks at the 
print. The half-tones are admirable, the bit of 
woodland in the distance being very well ren- 
dered, and had the calf been coming into the pic- 
ture instead of just about to go out of it the pic- 
ture would be well worth reproducing. 

“Low-TipE,” L. W.—A picture which the 
artist has named “The End of Day,” but which 
we have renamed “Low-Tide.” This is a pic- 
ture which, if trimmed more carefully and then 
enlarged, would make an unusual study. The 
long stretch of sandy beach, the schooner drawn 
up on shore with furled sails, and the two figures 
at the extreme point of view all go to make up a 
pleasing picture. It would be worth while for 
the artist to make an enlarged negative from the 
small one. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRESERVATION OF PYRO IN 


SOLUTION 


A. and L. Lumiére and Seyewetz have de- 
voted considerable time of late to the subject of 
preservatives of pyro in solution, with special 
reference to the Autochrome plate. Ordinarily, 
discoloration is prevented by the presence of a 
large quantity of sodium sulphite, the alkalinity 
of which is neutralized by a small proportion of 
acid. Owing to its solvent action, so much of 
this salt is not permissible in a developer for 
Autochromes, as it prevents securing sufficient 
intensity; hence the formula advised for these 
new color-plates calling for alcohol instead of 
water for Solution A (see January PHOoTO-ERA, 
page 54). Solutions of pyro in alcohol discolor 
much more slowly than those in water of the 
same strength, but do eventually discolor and 
are more expensive. The commercial solution 
of sodium bisulphite will prevent this, and it has 
been found that by its use distilled water may 
be substituted for alcohol. This applies to the 
development of ordinary plates as well as Auto- 


THE 


chromes. Solution A, above referred to, would, 

with the modifications, be as follows: 

Se ee a a 8 ounces 

Sodium bisulphite solution ....... 4 minims 

IIE soieg ed cass lor sieyevesete seeps s 98 \soine Sh MINS 
As the commercial solution of sodium bi- 


sulphite is not commonly obtainable in this 
country, as in Europe, its preparation was de- 
scribed in PHOTO-ERA for November, 1906— 
page 315. 


A REMEDY FOR FLAT AUTOCHROMES 


In Photography for December 24 John J. 
Ward suggests a method by which slightly 
under-exposed Autochromes may he consider- 
ably improved. The plate is first immersed in 


the following reducer, the dish being kept 
rocking: 
A 
MRE Hee sears Sis ere cat bela/aisiete-WgieksreWunietoy 4 ounce 
WN oss ses SAg otras Grid. oiolorsmuraieree IO ounces 
B 
Potassium ferricyanide............. 30 grains 
UNE hoo or ceceteminsaeeces IO ounces 


Equal parts of A and B are mixed for use. In 
this the faulty plate is reduced for five minutes 
or more. It is then washed for two minutes. 
Next it is intensified with the F and G Auto- 
chrome solutions. Finally it is treated with the 





H clearing-solution, and fixed in the usual way 
with I, the acid fixing-bath. 

By this considerable reduction the picture is 
cleared of its gray and flat appearance, and the 
intensifying brightens up the stronger colors. In 
some cases the colors have at the finish of the 
treatment been too deep, but half a minute or 
so in the above reducer puts this matter right. 
The plate is then washed and dried. 


STAND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AUTOCHROMES 


STAND development looms up big on the 
photographic horizon just now, and Auto- 
chromes, like ordinary dry-plates, seem to be 
amenable to this treatment, so that several may 
be developed at one time. The chief advantages 
of this procedure are the greater latitude of 
prolonged development, which enables one to 
more easily correct under and over-exposure by 
varying the time of development. If the stock- 
solutions for the developer, given in the January 
issue of PHoTo-ERA, page 54, be compounded as 
follows, normal development will be complete in 
half an hour, provided the temperature of the 
solutions is kept at from 60° to 68° Fahr.: 
REE ciao aia cise oe egines reson aan 5° ounces 
REMI oss ccs ecciiamine nese es 54 drams 
Solution B drams 

Under-exposure is by far the most common 
trouble met with by the beginner in color-work. 
If development in the above solution be pro- 
longed for an hour, a plate which has received 
only one-fourth the correct exposure will yield a 
good transparency. The results, however, will 
not excel those obtainable by the modified 
formule given on page 51 of the January 
PHOTO-ERA. 

Over-exposure may be corrected within much 
wider limits than under-exposure, especially 
with the modified formule just referred to. 
Stand development will rectify an exposure four 
times normal by reducing the time of develop- 
ment to twenty minutes. 
TWELVE PLATES PER 

MINUTE 

IN a recent issue of Photographische Korre- 
spondenz, Herr kénigl. ungar. Sektionsrat Paul 
von Joanovich describes a novel method of de- 
velopment, using the reducing-agent and the 
alkali in separate baths, for which he claims the 
possibility of developing perfectly twelve under, 
over or correctly-exposed plates in one minute. 
We have not yet had an opportunity to test this 
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method and so cannot vouch for it, but shall be 
glad to hear from any of our readers who care to 
try it. 

Two ordinary stand-development tanks are 
required, one for each of the following solutions: 


A 
WN og odes dtsisean ee eeene’ 40 ounces 
Ee istics yin icici oweniaee's 96 grains 
Sodium sulphite ............664 4 ounces 
PEVGTORIBONE <2 o:60e coo 020500" 96 grains 
B 
WI eae rns irs ott en 4° ounces 
Potassium carbonate ..... 2... 4 


The plates are placed in a metal rack, such as 
is used in many fixing-tanks, immersed in the 
A tank and moved up and down for thirty sec- 
onds, then transferred to the B tank and treated 
in the same manner for thirty seconds more, and 
finally rinsed and fixed in the usual manner. Of 
course, one plate may be developed at a time 
this way, provided separate trays are used for 
the two solutions. 

The A solution may be used repeatedly, but 
B spoils, and after every twelve plates about 
nine ounces of fresh potash solution should be 
added to the B tank, which should be filled com- 
pletely with fresh solution after every five or six 
dozen plates. 

The author claims that perfect negatives on 
plates, cut or roll films, from time or instantane- 
ous exposures, may be obtained more quickly in 
this way than by any other method. The effects 
of over-exposure are not apparent, because the 
gelatine absorbs only a minimum amount of the 
reducing-agent. Plates are not in the solution 
long enough to fog; they are never under-devel- 
oped and never harsh. If desirable, the opera- 
tions may be conducted in absolute darkness, 
since they are purely mechanical. 

If the exposures are sufficiently reduced from 
those usually given, lantern-slides may be treated 
by this method. Likewise, it is applicable to 
contact gaslight prints or bromide enlargements, 
provided they are immersed, after development, 
in acidulated water before rinsing. 

Metol-hydroquinone is specially recommended 
by the author because with it the over-exposed 
parts appear in the A tank and one can, there- 
fore, reduce the strength of the B solution even 
to one per cent and obtain usable negatives. 
Any developer in which an alkali is used may be 
employed, and the same proportion holds good 
for all. 

Ernest Elder, a well-known English photog- 
rapher, has some remarks about the method in 
the Photographic News which may be of interest: 

“Three plates were exposed — one correctly, 





one under (six times), and one over (ten times). 
Using the developer as recommended, the cor- 
rectly-exposed plate at the end of sixty seconds 
gave a good negative of medium density. The 
under-exposed plate was thin, and, as was to be 
expected, there was an absence of shadow detail. 
The over-exposed plate was given thirty seconds 














in the first solution and sixty seconds in the sec- 
ond solution, which in accordance with the au- 
thor’s instructions was reduced in strength, in 
my case to one per cent. The resulting negative 
was very thin and flat, showing that the second 
solution was too weak for the time it was allowed 
to act. Three more plates were then given cor- 
rect exposure, and while they all had thirty sec- 
onds in the first solution, they had thirty, sixty 
and ninety seconds respectively in the alkali 
(full strength), and thus good negatives of in- 
creasing density were obtained. A fourth plate 
which had received exactly the same exposure as 
the last three was then developed for sixty sec- 
onds in a bath composed of equal parts of the 
two solutions, and the resulting negative was 
found to be exactly similar to that obtained in 
the same time with the separate solutions. The 
conclusion I came to is that the separation of the 
two solutions offers no advantages whatever 
over the usual method, and that the rapidity of 
development is due solely to the norma] strength 
of the developer used. The author says his sys- 
tem is applicable to every kind of developer in 
which an alkali is used, but in the case of pyro- 
soda, probably about twenty grains of pyro to the 
ounce would be necessary to complete develop- 
ment in a minute. In the case of bromide and 
gaslight papers no saving of time is effected by 
the separate method, and out of five different 
makes of gaslight paper which I tried, two imme- 
diately fogged all over on being put into the alkali 
bath, although they developed properly when 
treated with the combined solutions. The con- 
clusion I came to was that these two makes were 
not bromide but chloride papers. I also found 
that in the case of papers, five seconds in the 
first solution was ample and that the result in no 
way differed from that obtained by an immersion 
of thirty seconds.” 

Another photographer, R. Borrow, says: 

“I made up the developer recommended, but 
the result, with a development of half a minute 
in each solution, was very poor indeed. With a 
minute in each there was a decided improve- 
ment, but still too thin a negative to print from. 
I then tried a third plate, using the Imperial 
pyro-metol developer, with one minute in each, 
with a very good result. 

““The chief merits of the system appear to me 
to be in the saving of developer. I have used two 
ounces of No. 1, with small portions added to 
keep up to that quantity, for twenty half-plates 
already, and it still gives as good results as at the 
beginning. It is almost as clear as at the com- 
mencement. The No. 2 — carbonate of soda — 
of course, soon oxidizes, but that is a very insig- 
nificant item in the cost of the developer. Three 
or four plates exhaust the alkali. 

“T find, also, that any amount of density can 
be obtained by prolonging the development in 
No. 2. I find that the length of time in No. 1 is 
immaterial, so kept one plate in No. 1 until the 
other was developed. The result is, of course, a 
great saving of time and cost of working-ma- 
terial.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, 
Exhibitions and Conventions are solicited for publication 








THE SEASCAPES OF WILLIAM 
NORRIE 


It was purely by chance and some time last 
year that PHoTO-ERA became acquainted with 
the exquisite marine photographs of William 
Norrie, of Fraserburgh, Scotland. It immedi- 
ately communicated with the artist and succeeded 
in obtaining a few prints for the purpose of re- 
production. Through the half-tone facsimiles 
which appear in this issue our readers may be 
able to obtain a fair idea of the beauty of the 
origina!s; but, like a finished Autochrome, the 
exquisite delicacy of texture and finish of Mr. 
Norrie’s unapproachable prints, like the bloom 
of a peach or a flower, defy the technical skill of 
the copyist. Mr. Norrie’s sense of beauty is 
highly developed, and he delights to depict the 
varying moods of the sea as they appeal to him, 
in their soft, tender tones and gradations. Thus 
his printing-medium is a chloride of silver paper 
of extraordinary delicacy, and sensitive to the 
exquisite nuances of his carefully developed neg 
atives. And yet Mr. Norrie’s pictures are replete 
with the atmosphere of sea and sky, remarkably 
faithful in perspective and filled with poetic 
charm. In execution his prints are the essence of 
refinement and elegance. A pity that these qual- 
ities are not suggested by the half-tone process. 

Mr. Norrie’s abode is on the east coast of 
Scotland, most of his marine-views being made 
between the hours of 4 and 8 A.M. During the 
day he attends to his regular professional work 
— portraiture — in which branch of photog- 
raphy he is eminently successful. Mr. Norrie 
has won seventy-three medals, twenty-three di- 
plomas and sixteen diplomas of honor for his 
marines, having exhibited in the principal cities 
of Europe, also in New York, Pittsburg and 
San Francisco — forty cities in all. An exhibi- 
tion of his work will be held in Boston sometime 
this spring. 


THE MT. VERNON CAMERA CLUB 


AMONG the younger camera clubs which are 
noticeable for healthful activity and enterprise 
is the organization of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Its 
recent annual print-show gave abundant proof 
of the club’s worthy aspirations. Its members 
are imbued with a desire to record pictorially 
and graphically the growth of their city, from 
commercial industry and typographical points of 
view, and in this way afford a novel and con- 
vincing demonstration of the city’s growth and 
development. This is, indeed, an intelligent 
application of photography, and one which is 
fittingly recognized by the Mt. Vernon press. 
The hustling president of the club is Mr. John 
Truex, formerly of Taunton, Mass. 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS 

No article or series of articles published in 
PHOTO-ERA has created a greater amount of 
interest than “‘How to Color Photographs,” by 
B. I. Barrett. Although the papers best suited 
to the purpose have been mentioned by the au- 
thor, she has prepared a classified list of papers 
of American manufacture, samples of which we 
procured and submitted to her. We shall pub 
lish the result of these experiments in our next 
issue. In connection with the above our artist 
tested Devoe’s water-colors, finding them pure 
and true in tone, carefully prepared and as 
having the desired transparency, depth and 
brilliancy. 

ALFRED STIEGLITZ’S EXPULSION 

THE action of the New York Camera Club in 
expelling Mr. Alfred Stieglitz — the well-known 
amateur photographer and leader of the Photo- 
Secession — last February, is a most regrettable 
occurrence. It seems that in urging, with char- 
acteristic vehemence, his extreme views upon 
members of the club — of which he was a life 
member — Mr. Stieglitz indulged in language 
more forcible than polite. This was his undo- 
ing, so far as his connection with the Camera 
Club was concerned, for at a meeting of the board 
which carefully considered his case, the fiery 
apostle of Advanced Photography was expelled. 
As a direct result of this procedure about twenty 
members left the club and at once started a new 
organization, “Camera Workers,” with Mr. 
Radcliffe Dugmore, president. This deplorable 
incident might have been prevented had Mr. 
Stieglitz quietly resigned from a club which did 
not relish his views of pictorial expression. As it 
is, Mr. Stieglitz gains by the notoriety thus cre- 
ated, and the New York Camera Club loses a 
number of valuable members. 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSION 
THE DRESDEN EXHIBITION 
THE publisher of PHoto-ErA learns upon 
good authority that Mr. F. R. Fraprie, editor of 
American Photography, has been appointed the 
American Commissioner of the International 
Photographic Exhibition to be held at Dresden, 
Germany, in 1909. Mr. Fraprie is, therefore, 
officially authorized to solicit and assemble 
prints by American workers intended for the 
Amateur Section — Groups 1, 3 and 4 — of the 
above-named exhibition. For full particulars 
please address Mr. F. R. Fraprie, No. 6 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. Mr. Frank R. Barrows, of 
Boston, assures us that works by American pro- 
fessional photographers will be looked after by 
some well-known professional whose name will 
be announced later. 


FOR 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


THE third annual exhibit of this society of 
seven members was held in January. The ex- 
hibitors were Thomas Berryman, C. L. Gray, 
T. B. Gotham, J. P. Harrington, Will Lewis, 
W. H. Phillips and Wilson F. Smith. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
IOWA 
THE eighteenth annual convention of this 
organization is announced for May 12, 13, 14 
and 15 at Turner’s Hall, Davenport, Ia. The 
officers are George E. Fahr, president; W. J. 
Fritz, first vice-president; Charles Voiland, sec- 
ond vice-president; W. W. Ferguson, treasurer; 
T. Will Runkle, secretary. 


TOLEDO CAMERA CLUB 

THE fourth annual exhibition of the Toledo 
Camera Club was held last February in the Art 
Museum, and in conjunction with the Photo- 
Pictorialists of Buffalo. From trustworthy 
sources we learn that the event was an event 
of unusual brilliance —a red-letter day in the 
history of the Camera Club. The Woolson 
cup was awarded to Walter Heimerdinger for 
his superbly-composed picture entitled ‘‘Deep 
Thought.” John F. Jones — familiar to our 
readers on account of his Salon sheep-picture 
reproduced in PHoTO-ERA for January — cap- 
tured the second, third and fourth prizes. His 
work, as here shown, was highly praised by the 
critics. Honorable mention was awarded to J. 
F. Jones, C. C. Taylor, Geo. W. Beatty and 
Walter F. Holt. The pictures of the Buffalo 
workers created a sensation. They were the 
same prints shown at the Boston Camera Club 
last January and noticed in our February issue. 

The officers of the Camera Club for 1908 are: 
president, J. F. Jones; vice-president, H. Heimer- 
dinger; treasurer, W. H. Chapin; and secretary, 
C. C. Taylor. 

A STANDARD WORK ON PORTRAIT- 
LIGHTING 

ONE of the most valuable books on photog- 
raphy ever published is “‘ Methods of Lighting,” 
by W. S. Lively, a veteran photographer at Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn. It is complete and practical in 
its demonstrations of lighting the sitter, aiding 
the student by means of diagrams and illustra- 
tions and enabling him to easily understand and 
apply all the best systems of portrait-illumina- 
tion in use. 

The first six lessons consist of plain, complete 
and illustrated instructions for six different styles 
of lighting which may be practically produced by 
the Aristo Lamp. For each one of these lessons 
there is a specimen portrait on one page and a 
diagram showing the position of the subject, 
lamp, background, reflectors, head-screen and 
camera on the opposite page, with distances and 
angles so plainly defined, that it seems impossi- 
ble for an operator to make a mistake. Besides 


these illustrations, each style of lighting is com- 
pletely and, at the same time, concisely written. 
There are no long or tiresome lectures to read. 

The illustrations of the portraits are made by 
Mr. Lively and reproduced by half-tone plates. 
In order to describe the difference between the 
half-tone plate and the original photograph, a 
backed-up Aristo Platino print is inserted in 
each book, which should be in the hands of every 
progressive photographer, be he professional or 
amateur. PHoTO-ERA has always contended that 
amateurs should acquire all the technical knowl- 
edge possessed by capable professionals, es- 
pecially the best methods of lighting and posing. 
With this experience the amateur is a well- 
equipped technician and he is, of course, at lib- 
erty to throw aside conventional methods in 
favor of original ideas of advanced photography, 
impressing his work with his own individuality. 
Such a course is obviously preferable to starting 
without any fixed notion of lighting, and grad- 
ually drifting into a vague, nondescript rut, 
which yields only disappointing results. The 
book, which is endorsed by many leading pro- 
fessional photographers of this country, is for 
sale, at $2.50, by photo-supply dealers, or W. S. 
Lively, McMinnville, Tenn. 

WHOM DOES IT HIT? 

A gentleman. well-known in the lens-trade, 
desirous to increase his business, contemplates 
the publication of a journal of his own—a house 
organ. Whether a weekly or a monthly is not 
stated. It promises, however, not to be “a re- 
production of British sheets, and, as it will carry 
no ‘ads,’ it will be able to open the eyes of the 
public and force some of the masters of the 
shears to give due credit to the source of their 
clippings. ” 

PHoTO-ERA publishes, very frequently, orig- 
inal articles by foreign writers, whom it pays 
liberally, and whatever foreign sources are quo- 
ted are always fully credited. 


PHOTO-SECESSION EXHIBITIONS 


AN exhibition of drawings by Miss Pamela 
Colman Smith of New York and London, etch- 
ings and bookplates by Will Geiger of Munich 
and etchings by D. S. McLaughlan of Boston 
and Paris, was held at the Little Galleries of the 
Photo-Secession, New York City, from Febru- 
ary 26to March rr. The next exhibition, March 
12 to 31, was devoted to the work in color and 
monochrome of Eduard J. Steichen. In April 
there will be an exhibition of drawings by M. 
Matisse of Paris. The idea of a photographic 
association or coterie exhibiting, for the benefit 
of its members, etchings and drawings by emi- 
nent artists, while not original with the Photo- 
Secession, is, nevertheless, an excellent one, 
and deserves to be ernulated by camera clubs in 
general. The study, under favorable conditions, 
of such art-works is educating and stimulative in 
a high degree, and leads to broader and pro- 
founder art-expression than the contemplation 
of photographs of average excellence. 
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The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization jor the advancement of pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement oj pictorial workers, 
and the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: F. M. TuckerRMAN, 1106 Railway Ex 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-President: KR. E. WEEks, 166 Lake Street, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Secretary: CLARENCE B. Hate, 215 Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer: GtorGE C. ELMBERGER, 395 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


THE fifth annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors was held at the rooms of the Chicago 
Camera Club, Chicago, II!., Saturday, Feb. 8, 
1908. 

Clubs represented: 

Missouri Camera Club, by Wm. A. Rhein- 
heimer and Wm. M. Hand — Mr. Hand bearing 
proxy of J. F. Ives. 

Toledo Camera Club, by C. C. Taylor, in 
person, bearing proxy of J. W. Beatty. 

Indianapolis Photographic Society, by John 
Chislett, in person, bearing proxies of Wm. H. 
Fox and Robert Lieber. 

Chicago Camera Club, by R. E. Weeks, F. M. 
Tuckerman and D. H. Brookins. 

Wisconsin Camera Club, by A. Doerflinger 
and George B. Goodwin — Mr. Goodwin bear- 
ing proxy of Frank G. Wood. 

Pen, Pencil and Camera Club, by R. L. 
Sleeth, Jr., Wm. H. Phillips and W. E. Strayer. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Sleeth at 2 P.M. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were 
read and approved. 

Treasurer reported: 








Balance March 20, 1907 $375.05 
Receipts 815.91 
$1,190.96 

Vouchers paid $1,177.01 
Balance $13.95 
Outstanding $165.00 


Upon motion the report was accepted. 

Upon motion by Mr. Phillips, duly seconded, 
the offer of PHoTo-ERA to represent the Fed- 
eration as its official organ was accepted. 

Mr. Tuckerman moved that all committees be 
abolished, so far as consistent with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and that each club be called 
upon to elect a local representative of the Feder- 
ation to be known as a member of the Executive 
Committee. Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Phillips moved that membership in the 
Federation be divided into two classes — Act- 
ive and Sustaining. 


Active members (paying $15.00 per quarter 
in advance) to receive the Salon. 

Sustaining membership to be divided into 
two classes, Club and Individual. Sustaining 
Club-Member to pay $15.00 per year in advance, 
to have one representative on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, to receive a High-Class Federation ex- 
hibition of fifty frames and to receive the official 
organ; no Sustaining Club to be admitted in 
any city which has an Active Member. 

Individual Members to pay $3.00 per year in 
advance and receive the official organ; no Indi- 
vidual member to be admitted in any city or 
town which has either an Active or Sustaining 
Club-Member. Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Chislett moved that one jury choose the 
pictures to hang in the Fifth Salon. Seconded 
and carried. 

Mr. Chislett moved that the number and 
character of the jury be left to the administra- 
tion. Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Rheinheimer moved that the prices of 
pictures in the Salons be eliminated from the 
catalog and arrangements for sales be left to the 
Executive Committee. Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Chislett moved that the office of Salon 
Director be abolished. Seconded and carried. 

Mr. Chislett moved that the offices of Second 
and Third Vice-President be abolished. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR ENSUING 
TWO YEARS 

Messrs. F. M. Tuckerman and George W. 
Stevens were nominated for president. Mr. 
Stevens’s name being withdrawn, the secretary 
cast the ballot of the board for Mr. Tuckerman. 

Mr. R. E. Weeks was nominated for vice- 
president. There being no other nominees, the 
secretary cast the ballot of the board for Mr. 
Weeks. 

Mr. Clarence B. Hale was nominated for the 
office of secretary. There being no other nom- 
inees, the secretary cast the bailot of the board 
for Mr. Hale. 

Mr. G. C. Elmberger was nominated for the 
office of treasurer. There being no other nom- 
inees, the secretary cast the ballot of the board 
for Mr. Elmberger. 

Mr. C. C. Taylor and Mr. Wm. A. Rhein- 
heimer were nominated for the office of historian. 
Upon ballot Mr. Rheinheimer was elected. 

Upon motion, Messrs. Sleeth, Strayer and 
Phillips, the retiring officers, were given a vote of 
thanks for their efficient service during the past 
two years. 

Mr. Tuckerman was installed into office, after 
which the meeting was adjourned (6.20 P.M.). 
(Signed) W. E. STRAYER, 

Secretary. 

In taking control of the affairs of the Feder- 
ation, the new officers earnestly ask for the cor- 
dial support of all photographic clubs and of in- 
dividual workers. They want your support and 
the support of your club for the advancement of 
pictorial photography. 
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POSTAL PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB 


Tuts admirable body of workers — the pio- 
neer of American portfolio societies -—- has be- 
gun the new year very propitiously. Its member- 
ship includes some of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican pictorialists, and the amount of combined 
pleasure, instruction and fraternal feeling it 
offers is gratifying to contemplate. The officers 
for 1909 are as follows: president, Charles F. 
Fairman; secretary and treasurer, G. A. Brandt, 
both of Washington, D. C. 


P. A. OF HM. E. 


THE Executive Committee of the P. A. of 
N. E. held its final meeting of the year Dec. 21, 
1908, President F. A. Place in the chair and the 
full board of officers present. 

The books of the secretary and treasurer were 
audited and found correct. They show a paid 
membership of 443 for 1908, with a net profit of 
$471.40, making a fund of $2,290.33 in the 
treasury — certainly a creditable showing. 





The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement oj pictorial pho 
tography encouragement oj pictorial workers, 
aad the development oj new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: F. M. TuckerMAN, 1106 Railway Ex 
change, Chicago. Ill 

Vice-President: R. E. Werks, 166 Lake Street, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Secretiry ; CLARENCE B. Hate, 215 Jackson Boule- 
vard Chicago, Ill. 

Treasurer : GEORGE C. ELMBERGER, 3905 Lee Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Historian: Wm. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave 
nue, St. Louis, Mo. 











THE Fifth American Photographic Salon was 
exhibited in the Galleries of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in Pittsburgh, January 1 to 15, under the 
auspices of the Pen, Pencil and Camera Club of 
that city. The exhibit attracted much favorable 
attention, the attendance being large and the 
local newspapers devoting much space to repro- 
ductions of the pictures. 

From there the Salon was sent to Toledo, where 
it was exhibited in the Galleries of the Toledo 
Museum of Art, February 16 to March 4, under 
the auspices of the Toledo Camera Club. 

It was next shown by the Missouri Camera 
Club in the gallery of the St. Louis Artists’ Guild, 
March 15 to 19 inclusive. 

From St. Louis it went to Racine, Wis., where 
it was exhibited March 25 to 30 by the Pictorial 
Workers, a club which has just taken member- 
ship in the Federation. 

It will next appear in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Camera Club, April 6 to May 2, going thence to 
Indianapolis for exhibition the balance of May 
in the Art Institute there. 


Efforts are being made to arrange to send the 
Salon to the Pacific coast for exhibition by sev- 
eral of the flourishing clubs there, during the 
summer months. 

The Buffalo Camera Club has joined the ranks 
of the Federation, coming in for this year as a 
Sustaining Club Member. 


CHICAGO CAMERA CLUB 

THE Chicago Camera Club has been offering 
its members an exceptionally fine program this 
year, the January meetings being devoted to a 
demonstration of combination printing by Geo. 
C. Elmberger, an exhibit of lantern-slides made 
by the Wisconsin Camera Club, and a demon- 
stration of the making of enlarged negatives by 
Mr. Elmberger. 

The February dates were filled by Mr. O’ Neill, 
staff photographer of The Tribune, who gave a 
very enjoyable talk on “‘The New Orleans Mardi 
Gras,”’ illustrated by a set of slides which com- 
bined considerable art with the “snap” and in- 
terest necessary in newspaper work; by Mr. 
Schrempf, who showed his methods of retouching 
prints, accompanying his demonstration with a 
running fire of comment on art and entertaining 
reminiscences; by Mr. Doubleday, Western 
Manager of Doubleday, Page & Co., who talked 
on photography as applied to modern magazine- 
making, illustrating his remarks with a large 
number of colored plates and large-sized auto- 
chromes; by Eugene R. Hutchinson, on “What 
Photography Means to Me,” illustrated by a 
very fine collection of his portrait-work. 

The exhibits on the walls during this time have 
included collections from the Photo-Pictorialists 
of Buffalo, the Portland (Me.) Camera Club, 
Boston Camera Club and Orange Camera Club 
— all members of the Camera Club Print Inter- 
change — as well as exhibits by the home club, 
including prints returned from Turin, Italy. 


TOLEDO CAMERA CLUB 

At the February meeting of the Toledo, O., 
Camera Club the officers of the past year were 
reclected. The Fifth Annual Salon of the club 
was held together with the Fifth American Salon, 
and both met with success. In the awarding of 
prizes, J. F. Jones received the Woolson Loving- 
Cup for the best print and also received a pair of 
condensing-lenses for the best collection. C. C. 
Taylor received a 5 x 7 developing-tank for the 
second best print, and M. W. Chapin took third 
prize. There were ten honorable mentions dis- 
tributed between the three names above and 
Messrs. Heimerdinger, Beatty, Lempert, Miller 
and Brownson. 

The Fifth Salon is being viewed by large 
crowds each day, and is creating much favorable 
comment both from the press and public. It is 
far ahead of last year in point of merit. It is 
particularly free from the gaudy, the freak and 
the sensational, and it is built on lines that tend 
to give such collections a permanency and stand- 
ing that photography deserves. It goes to St. 
Louis in March. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1908. Profusely 
illustrated. Price, cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00. 
Postage free. Dawbarn and Ward, London, 
Tennant and Ward, New York. 

No more interesting review of the progress of 
pictorial photography comes to us than ‘“‘ Photo- 
grams of the Year,” and the present edition is no 
exception. The illustrations are, as hitherto, 
well chosen, for the most part, although not of 
such great beauty as those published in the pre- 
vious volume; the reproductions are of good 
quality as usual, but the presswork, unfortu- 
nately, does not seem to be equal to that of the 
1907 issue. 

Excellent reviews are provided of the two 
greater English exhibitions, as well as articles 
dealing with pictorial progress in Germany, 
Austria, Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
Spain. The American reader, however, will be 
disappointed to find that no section of the letter- 
press is devoted to photography in the United 
States. Can it be that this great country is artis- 
tically so unimportant? It is true that many 
prominent American camerists are represented 
pictorially, and reference to their work is made 
in the text; but this is done for the most part only 
in the case of American exhibitors who contrib- 
uted to English exhibitions, and the result is that 
several of our most promising pictorialists are 
conspicuous by their absence. As describing the 
1908 issue, the title ‘“‘Photograms of the Year” 
seems to convey rather too all-inclusive an in- 
ference. 


DEUTSCHER CAMERA-ALMANACH. A year-book 
of cotemporary photography. Fifth volume 
for the year 1908. Founded and edited by 
Fritz Léscher and completed by Otto Ewel. 
Price, paper, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. Imported 
and sold in this country by American Photog- 
raphy, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

We welcome this interesting German annual 
more heartily than ever, but with a tinge of regret 
because of the death of its founder, Fritz Léscher, 
last August. The book endeavors to represent 
the pictorial activity of the year just past, but 
is devoted primarily to the artistic progress in 
Germany, as is evidenced by the number of illus- 
trations, all of which are of a high technical 
character. Conspicuous in this respect is the 
portrait of J. C. S. Mummery, president of the 
Royal Photographic Society, by Furley Lewis, 
London. The volume contains three plates, 
fifty-four full-page prints and over one hundred 
pictures distributed throughout the text; also 
about twenty-five well-written articles on various 
photographic topics, including an essay on color- 
photography by Hiibl, ‘Interpretation of Alpine 
Scenery,” by Dr. Kohfahl, “The Sky in the 
Landscape,” “The Oil-Color Pigment-Process,”’ 
by Demachy. There is, also, an index of ama- 
teur photographic societies in the German Em- 
pire. The volume appeals to every intelligent 
worker, but more especially to our German 
readers. 


PARIS, THE BEAUTIFUL, by Lilian Whiting. 26 
illustrations in half-tone. Crown 8&vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, in box. Price, $2.00 net. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

The author, a gifted newspaper-correspond- 
ent and magazine-writer of high reputation, 
has passed much of her life abroad in search of 
literary material, and is esteemed as a profound 
student and accurate observer. This is appar- 
ent in her volume on Paris, in which city the 
reviewer met her several years ago — ardently 
admiring the genius of Rodin and others of the 
advanced French school of art. Possessed of 
deep appreciation of the achievements of French 
art and science, Miss Whiting has recorded, 
with scintillating eloquence, her individual im- 
pressions of progress in art, science and liter- 
ature as exemplified in the great museums and 
institutions of Paris. Like most writers, how- 
ever, Miss Whiting is obscure when she attempts 
to explain the origin and character of color- 
photography. This lack of perspicuity, how- 
ever, will not be apparent in the next revised 
edition now being prepared. 

Her style is clear, succinct and direct, in spite 
of her glowing enthusiasm for the beauties of 
the French capital, as the following extract will 
show: “The very atmosphere of Paris is fasci- 
nation that inspires perpetual record in pictorial 
or literary expression. To stand again in La 
Sainte Chapelle, in the incomparable light of 
the great rose-window, with a new realization of 
the strange and superstitious mysticism of Louis 
XI; to linger in the Panthéon and recall the won- 
derful story of Genevitve, the patron-saint of 
Paris, whose marvelous history is depicted on 
the walls by the master-hand of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes in his series of decorative paintings; to 
loiter in the gardens of the Tuileries, where 
statues gleam whitely amidst the glow of scarlet 
geraniums in the great vases, and the vista 
down the broad avenue of the Champs-Elysées 
is.framed in the stately Arc de Triomphe de 
lEtoile; to renew acquaintance with cotem- 
porary French art through the two salons in 
the splendid galleries of the Grand Palais — in 
all these experiences one invites the joy of 
beauty.” 

Although not a guide-book, in the ordinary 
sense, Miss Whiting’s latest work forms a de- 
lightful preparation for the enjoyment of the 
incomparable attractions of the most beautiful 
city on earth. 


A NEW AND SIMPLE METHOD OF LIGHTING IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAYLIGHT AND ARTIFICIAL 


Licut. A _ brochure by C. Klary, Paris, 
France. Price, English edition, post-paid, 
$1.60. 


This work, in pamphlet form (6 x 9g inches) 
and brief, is unquestionably a valuable and prac- 
tical treatise on the subject of portrait-lighting 
with which every practitioner should be familiar. 
The method is clearly explained, aided by a 
goodly number of beautifully-executed illustra- 
tions of portraits and diagrams. 
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